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Psychological Problems of the Adolescent: Part | 
Irene M. Josselyn, M.D. 


Dr. Josselyn is Research Associate in the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Illinois. The 
second part of her article will appear in the June issue of SociaL Casework. 


IN THE CULTURE of a generation ago it 
seemed possible to summarize the psycho- 
logical problems of adolescence fairly ade- 
quately. These characteristics appeared pri- 
marily to be manifestations of a desire. for 
independence and a struggle to find a satis- 
factory, socially acceptable outlet for the 
biologically determined sexual impulses 
mobilized by the activation of the glands of 
internal secretion. Adolescents gave evi- 
dence of being disturbed, and two observa- 
tions appeared important as the root of this 
disturbance. One lay in the fact that par- 
ents, feeling “they knew best,” had fought 
the attempt of the adolescent to gain free- 
dom from childlike bonds to the parent. 
The second observation was in connection 
with the rigid taboo against sexual knowl- 
edge which had been established in child- 
hood and which seemed to be the basis of the 
adolescent’s difficulty in accepting and find- 
ing desirable outlets for his sexuality. It 
was assumed, therefore, that if the child 
were encouraged to be more independent 
both prior to and during adolescence, he 
would comfortably establish himself in the 
adult world. Furthermore, if he understood 
more about sex, were more aware of the 
actual sexual code considered desirable for 
children and for adults, he would be able 
to accept his own adolescent sexuality, un- 
less some deep, underlying neurosis pre- 
vented a normal sexual adjustment. In this 
ideal environment the normal adolescent 
would act like a “normal” person. Failure 
to make this adjustment would be a definite 
indication of failure on the part of parents 
to carry out modern principles of child care 


or evidence of the beginnings of a true 
neurosis. 


Experience with adolescents in the past 
few years has not borne out this euphoric 
theory. While parents have not become 
ideal, many have attempted to avoid the 
seeming errors committed by their own 
parents. They have attempted to give real 
security to the small child and to foster any 
gesture on his part toward greater inde- 
pendence. This they have continued to do 
through pre-adolescence—in which period 
the child becomes progressively independent 
and remarkably self-sufficient if permitted 
to do so. The adolescent has likewise been 
given a great deal of freedom of choice by 
these parents. Furthermore, these same par- 
ents have given information in regard to 
sex quite frankly. The child has entered 
adolescence aware of the facts of sexuality 
and of the prohibitions and the patterns of 
acceptance established by our culture. In 
spite of this, the average adolescent of today 
is frightened and confused. He seems un- 
able to handle his independence and his 
sexuality. Wherein lies the fallacy of our 
theory of child development? 

Parents, teachers, and group workers, in 
their day-by-day work with the adolescent, 
give us some further aspects of the picture. 
They observe certain characteristics that 
need to be considered in establishing any 
theory in regard to this age group. Some 
of the observations they have made are 
provocative: 

1. They find the adolescent struggling 
for independence, verbalizing vehemently a 
protest against the protective rulings of the 
adult group. On the other hand, they find 
that he is unable to handle his inde- 
pendence as well as he did in the pre- 
adolescent period. He is apt to make the 
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kind of demands for dependent security 
which have not been made since he was a 
small child. 

2. The peer group ! dominates his think- 
ing and his behavior. Violation of peer 
group patterns is extremely difficult for the 
adolescent. 

g. His sexual behavior is extremely con- 
fusing to those observing it. The choice 
of love objects is unpredictably changeable. 

4. His verbalizations and his actual be- 
havior are, from day to day, characteristi- 
cally contradictory. He seems to be an ideal- 
ist and yet his behavior does not always 
bear this out. At one time he too rigidly 
follows an idealized code of conduct, and 
then, as if by a sudden metamorphosis of 
character, he violates—or more often talks 
of violating—every acceptable code of be- 
havior. 

5. His relationship with other people is 
confusing. One moment he hates, the next 
he loves. The object of this emotional re- 
sponse may be the same person or it may 
be a different person. 

6. He rejects his parents as if they were 
lepers in a community of healthy people. 
In almost the next breath he idealizes them, 
picturing them as more saintly than the 
saints, more learned than the sages, more 
omnipotent than God. 

7. He is characteristically secretive about 
himself and his feelings but, on the other 
hand, may bare his soul (or so it seems), 
revealing dreams, guilt, and conflict. 

These few items by no means cover all of 
the observations made concerning adoles- 
cents. They are perhaps sufficient, however, 
to indicate a universal characteristic of the 
normal adolescent—he is always a contra- 
diction and few characteristics observed to- 
day can be counted upon for tomorrow. 
To add to the confusion of the picture, but 
also to introduce a more optimistic note, 
it should be pointed out that the normal 
adolescent, while never as angelic as he talks 
of being in his angelic moments, rarely acts 
out the extremes of anti-social behavior that 
he indicates he wishes to adopt. 

The significant stimulus for the confused 

1 This term is used in the sense of a group made 
up of individuals of approximately the same emo- 


tional level. It is not ce determined by chron- 
ological age or intellectual ability although both 


play a part. 
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behavior of the adolescent is undoubtedly 
the biological change that occurs at puberty, 
The total being is flooded with hormones 
from the glands of internal secretion. As 
a result, there are multiple changes in the 
structure of the individual. The physical 
changes are grossly manifest. The rapidity 
with which these changes occur suggests that 
the impact of the effect of the glands is tre- 
mendous. 

This same biological change has an equal 
effect upon the psychological equilibrium of 
the individual. There is evidence that the 
first indication of the change may be an 
increased aggressiveness, an urge to strike 
out more effectively against controlling 
forces that strive to prevent gratification of 
impulses. There is also indication that the 
biological change results in an increase in 
the drive toward maturation. A third pos- 
sibility is that the original modification is 
an increase in the sexual urge and the other 
facets are the result of inability or attempts 
to handle this urge. Actually, these three 
possibilities are probably interrelated. In- 
creased energy to face life situations more 
aggressively is essential for fulfilment of the 
incentive toward further maturation. The 
most significant development toward psycho- 
logical maturation at this age is the grad- 
ual acceptance of heterosexual orientation. 
Thus, whatever may be the first manifesta- 
tion of adolescence, very shortly the more 
aggressive attack upon life problems, the 
striving for maturation, and the struggle 
for heterosexual adjustment become fused 
into the so-called typical behavior of the 
adolescent. 


Effect of Earlier Conflicts 


Psychiatric literature has tended to stress 
the psychological significance of the first six 
years of life. The validity of the emphasis 
upon that period is being demonstrated re- 
peatedly by the study of disturbed as well 
as relatively adjusted people. During this 
early period of growth three broad stages 
of development are indicated, with sub- 
stages recognized as a part of each stage. 
Adolescence is another comparable stage of 
development. During this period of de- 
velopment, as in any such period, there is 
a conflict between inherent impulses and 
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the requirements of reality and of the con- 
science. The individual struggles to find a 
pattern of behavior which will give a direct 
or substitute gratification of internally de- 
termined impulses within the framework of 
reality and without violating the conscience. 
During any period of conflict, before an 
adequate solution is found, there are mani- 
festations related to the actual conflict which 
are characteristic and expressive of the dis- 
turbance. ‘There are also often characteris- 
tics of behavior which are manifestations 
of an intensification of unsolved aspects of 
earlier conflicts or of attempts to use the 
same mechanisms of defense or solution 
which minimized the pain of those earlier 
conflicts. Therefore, at adolescence one 
would expect to find evidence of unsolved 
earlier problems. There would also be pat- 
terns of behavior characteristic of the at- 
tempted resolution of those conflicts and of 
ways of allaying anxiety which proved rela- 
tively satisfactory earlier. In addition there 
would be certain characteristics unique to 
the period itself. 

During the earliest period of develop- 
ment of the child we find the most sig- 
nificant need he has is for emotional secu- 
rity. The world is large and baffling, and 
its effects on him are alternating phases of 
being hungry and then comfortable. The 
parent is a part of this world and, because 
of wise ministrations to his needs, the 
child’s concept of the external world broad- 
ens. While, on the one hand, it creates dis- 
comfort and exposes him to dangers, on the 
other hand, he comes to feel that it also pro- 
vides protection from these dangers. He 
is “secure.” Faced with situations that he 
cannot master and by which he is fright- 
ened, he turns to the parents for support 
and comfort. As he becomes older he can 
master more and more of his environment 
and turn less and less to his parents or par- 
ent substitutes. If, however, something 
arises which is beyond his ability to handle, 
the really secure child does not react with 
more than transient panic but rather re- 
turns to the parent for support. Once as- 
sured and assisted in mastering the situa- 
tion, he is again free of any overt need for 
dependent security. 

While an enlargement of the subject is 
not within the scope of this paper, it should 


be pointed out that this ability to turn to 
others for support in time of stress is not 
necessarily a regression to infantile de- 
pendency. It may be evidence of a ma- 
ture capacity to turn to others for support 
when the task is beyond the individual’s 
capacity to master alone. It is a regression 
to infantile dependency only if the indi- 
vidual is too easily frightened by reality 
and can be reassured only if the reassur- 
ance is given as to a child. Dependency on 
others in itself may be an indication of ma- 
turity or of the opposite. It is the circum- 
stances under which it is sought and the 
type of dependency that is demanded which 
indicate whether the reaction is a healthy or 
neurotic one. 

When the adolescent attempts to deal 
with the world with which he has formerly 
felt familiar he finds it vaguely different. 
Accompanying the biological change that 
has occurred is an increased psychological 
reactiveness to the external environment as 
well as to internal needs. Objects and situ- 
ations that were previously casually ac- 
cepted or ignored have become strongly 
charged emotionally. This is a new and 
baffling situation in itself. Furthermore, the 
drive toward maturity and greater inde- 
pendence results in the adolescent’s expos- 
ing himself to unfamiliar situations which 
make new demands on his capacity to inte- 
grate his world. He becomes frightened. 
To handle this fright he turns to his par- 
ents or to other adults for support. Certain 
mildly frightening problems he can handle 
on a mature level of dependency, but many 
situations are too frightening for this. Then 
evidence of real regression occurs and he 
handles his dependent needs with the fa- 
miliar patterns of childhood. He does not 
“act his age.” 

As the adolescent turns to an adult for the 
type of support a parent gives a child, two 
things happen. Given the support, he feels 
increased strength within himself and can 
abandon the regressive solution. Were this 
the only effect of the increased security he 
would proceed happily on his way. Some- 
thing else has happened to him, however. 
As the panic fades, he sees himself as having 
returned to childhood and having aban- 
doned his struggle to become adult. This is 
a real blow to his pride. He resents his de- 
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pendency because it has threatened his con- 
fidence in himself as a potential adult. He 
must protest against this flight into child- 
hood in order to maintain his own self- 
respect. To protest against himself is to 
acknowledge his own weakness; he must 
find a source outside himself to attack. He 
chooses those who were the other part of his 
defeat—his parents or other adults. He pro- 
tests angrily that they will not let him grow 
up. The adolescent chooses to be angry at 
the parent as a means of denying his own 
weakness and in order to shelter himself 
from his own self-contempt. 

Many times the complaint the adolescent 
makes concerning the parents is valid; they 
may not give support when they should, 
and may refuse freedom to the adolescent 
when he should have it. It is important, 
however, in working with adolescents, that 
the situation be evaluated by study other 
than only that of the adolescent’s descrip- 
tion. The normal parent of the normal 
adolescent is inevitably in the opposite 
phase; if he is fulfilling one need, the op- 
posing need of the adolescent often becomes 
dominant. In other words, if he is meeting 
the adolescent’s dependency needs, the 
adolescent will sooner or later gain the secu- 
rity that makes possible a rebellion against 
that dependency. If the parent is giving 
adequate freedom to the adolescent, the 
latter will expose himself to situations that 
are frightening and will wish to return to 
childhood for a time. He will usually save 
his self-respect by blaming the parent for 
either advising too much or too little. 

A chronically frightened adolescent is a 
disturbed adolescent. Broadly speaking, 
either his earlier experiences have not given 
him an optimum background of security so 
that his tools are too limited to deal with 
the present reality, or else the present reality 
is, for some reason peculiar to him and his 
surroundings, too overwhelming for him to 


master. On the other hand, in the author’s — 


experience, the adolescent who does not in- 
dicate some conflict over his strivings to 
become independent should be studied 
carefully. Perhaps he has found a way 
through adolescence which has not been too 
frightening. Perhaps the struggle is there 
but carefully hidden. The possibility 
should not be overlooked that the problems 
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presented at the onset of adolescence have 
been too overwhelming and that he actually 
has remained fixed at a younger, more com- 
fortable age of adjustment, under a thin 
facade of growing up. Just as it is impos. 
sible to go from one place to another with. 
out some path covering the intervening 
distance, an individual cannot go from 
childhood to adulthood without being 
adolescent. Either he stays in childhood or 
he weathers adolescence. 

The ambivalence of adolescents toward 
people to whom they are close has many 
characteristics of the anxiety-ridden ambiy- 
alence of early childhood. About the time 
the child learns to walk and to talk and is 
accepting more or less the demands of toilet 
training, he often manifests psychological 
disturbances through anxiety and/or irrita- 
bility and resentment toward his parents, 
He has discovered new worlds to conquer 
and capacities in himself with which to con- 
quer them only to find that many of these 
new opportunities are forbidden by par- 
ents. The child resents the restrictions and 
expresses this in hostility toward the parent. 
This hostility frightens the child, however, 
because of fear that it will result in the 
destruction of the parent’s love, if not of the 
parent himself. The child finally resolves 
this conflict as he gradually realizes that his 
hostility kills neither the parent nor the 
parent’s love and as he finds substitute out- 
lets that are permissible by developing skills 
that often make possible previously forbid- 
den behavior. 

At adolescence the surge of new and 
invigorated older drives places the individ- 
ual in a comparably frustrating situation. 
The most obvious aspect of this is in regard 
to sex. Parents impose limitations on sexual 
gratification, limitations which are frus- 
trating, but which to a greater or lesser 
degree are obeyed to avoid the anxiety that 
parental disapproval would cause. (This, 
in the opinion of the author, is a small part 
of the sexual conflict at adolescence, as will 
be indicated later in this material.) It is 
not only in the sexual area, however, that the 
adolescent is restrained. He has a great 
deal of disorganized energy which adults 
would like him to channelize toward con- 
structive goals. He, having not yet deter- 
mined his goals, wishes to express the energy 
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impulsively as it mounts. He is, therefore, 
noisy, rushes around in a disorganized 
fashion, laughs loudly, is clumsy, talks too 
loudly, sings too often, and “forgets his 
manners.” Parents revert to saying “don’t” 
with a frequency that has not been present 
for some time. The adolescent wants the 
car right now, a new dress right now, some- 
thing to eat right now. His energy re- 
strained and his whims not gratified, he 
resents the source of his discomfort—adults. 
His feelings are too raw to be handled with 
diplomacy for external acceptance or with 
rationalization for internal comfort. He 
hates his parents. 

This hatred is no safer than it was in 
earlier childhood. He needs parental love 
as intensely as he has ever needed it. More- 
over, he has, through the course of years, 
developed a real love for his parents. The 
resultant anxiety and guilt make the hatred 
untenable, and he reverses his emotions, 
loving his parents with the intensity with 
which he hated them before. Since his feel- 
ings are too intense to be kept in balance 
by compromises, renunciation, and substi- 
tute gratifications, under stress he reveals 
the component parts of his emotional 
relationships with people as if they were 
separate entities. Under less stress he will 
respond with the reasonableness of his pre- 
adolescent days. Frequently, however, the 
intensity of his emotional response to a par- 
ticular situation is of such magnitude that 
his formerly established pattern for dealing 
with ambivalent feelings breaks down. 

Gradually the normal adolescent, if he 
does not find he has provoked a totally 
hostile response from his environment, will 
again find patterns of behavior which do 
not result in chronic frustration. He finds 
substitute gratification for impulses that, in 
unsublimated form, cannot be gratified. 
The panic created by forced inhibition of 
his impulses is allayed by rationalizations 
and by acceptance of over-all goals for 
himself, and he again becomes master of 
his own @ppivalence. 


The Family Triangle 


While he is struggling with his attempt 
to gain security in the more broadly stimu- 
lating world that has been opened to him, 
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and while he flounders in the sea of his 
ambivalent feelings and disorganized im- 
pulses, a major and more significant strug- 
gle, on a relatively unconscious level, is 
taking place, creating additional ambigui- 
ties in his behavior and intensifying his 
struggle for independence and his confused 
feelings in regard to his parents. This 
struggle relates to his attempt to reach a 
heterosexual level of adjustment. Again, in 
order to understand the sexual problems of 
adolescence it is essential to understand the 
earlier sexual development of the child. As 
the small child develops a capacity to deal 
with the insecurities of his environment and 
to find relative security in it, and as he finds 
a solution to his ambivalent feelings toward 
parent figures and the reality world about 
him, his emotional energy is adequate to 
meet his immediate needs with a reserve 
left over to permit expansion in his re- 
sponse. This reservoir of emotional energy 
finds an outlet in a new capacity to love 
as well as to seek love. There is probably 
a brief period in which this love is given 
indiscriminately. Very soon, however, the 
greater intensity of this love is directed 
toward the parent of the opposite sex. As 
a result, the parent of the same sex becomes 
a rival for the love and attention of the 
parent of the opposite sex. The classical 
family triangle comes into being. 

The significance of this period can be 
summarized in regard to the male child as 
follows: 

1. The male child resents his father as a 
rival. This resentment, however, is danger- 
ous since his adversary is obviously a more 
powerful person than himself. The boy 
assumes the father will react to a rival with 
the same hostility that he himself feels. Be- 
cause of his father’s greater strength the boy 
sees himself in real danger in the uneven 
struggle that threatens. Thus he hates and 
fears his father. 

2. In the normal emotional constellation 
of the family the boy also loves his father. 
This love is a source of security to him but, 
even more broadly, a source of gratification 
because of the satisfaction that lies in loving 
and being loved. This satisfaction he does 
not wish to renounce. He is therefore 
pressed for a solution to his conflict not 
only because of fear of the father but also 














because of his wish to maintain a positive 
relationship that is gratifying in itself. 

g. The mother does not accept the boy as 
a competitor of the father. She sees the 
child as her child, the father as her husband. 
As a result the boy faces a real threat to 
his confidence in himself. Not only is he 
unable to destroy his father but, even were 
his father destroyed, his mother would not 
reward his victory by allowing him to dis- 
place the father in her emotional pattern. 
He recognizes an inadequacy in himself 
which is broader than simply his inability 
to overcome his father. 

In an attempt to solve this multiphasic 
conflict the little boy takes several sig- 
nificant steps: 

1. He renounces his infantile sexual aims. 
He represses the basic structure of his rivalry 
with his father by denying the sexual aspect 
of the rivalry. 

2. Having abandoned a sexual goal, he 
then is free to strive to be like the father. 
The rationale for this attempt to identify 
with the father is obvious. If he is like the 
father he will then gain his father’s ap- 
proval. Furthermore, if he is like the father 
—since that is the kind of person his mother 
loves—he will be secure in his mother’s 
love. He accepts the father as an ideal upon 
which to pattern himself, a safe pattern as 
long as he abandons his attempt to rival the 
father sexually. 

3. He recognizes also that in his mother’s 
eyes his father is not perfect; in certain 
areas he could be improved upon. He there- 
fore subtly strives to continue his attack 
on his earlier adversary. As long as he re- 
presses the sexual motivation that was the 
original reason for his inevitable defeat, he 
can cement his relationship with his mother 
by striving to be the type of masculine 
figure she indicates she holds in greatest 
esteem. Therefore his ideal, while predom- 
inantly patterned by identification with the 


father, is also colored by the implied con- - 


cept of the mother’s ideal of a man. 

4. As a result of the sexual repression 
and the acceptance of a masculine identifi- 
cation with desexualized goals, the little boy 
develops a pattern of behavior which de- 
fines his role in a bisexual world. 

5. In order to relieve the intensity of the 
emotional struggle focused around the fam- 
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ily triangle, he seeks to dilute the concep. 
tration of his love for his family and to turn 
part of it toward less conflictive love ob. 
jects. He seeks emotional gratification 
through relationships with his peer group 
and with adults outside the family circle, 
This is possible because his past experience 
has given him reason to believe that not 
only his parents but people in general are 
a source of security to him in the world be. 
yond the family constellation. In turning 
to friends of his own age and to parent 
substitutes outside of his family circle, he 
begins the long process toward socialization, 
The physical changes of puberty bring 
an intensification of the biologically deter- 
mined sexual drive. The mechanisms of re- 
pression of the earlier childhood period are 
no longer adequate against the strength- 
ened drive. Sexual expressions threaten to 
break through the earlier established bar. 
riers. If this breaking through occurred 
in the framework of a new love object, the 
problem would be less severe. It does not 
do so. The pathway established by earlier 
childhood sexuality has become covered 
with camouflaging overgrowth, but it still is 
the only familiar road to follow once the 
barrier is down. Thus the sexuality of early 
adolescence is that of the reactivated child- 
hood family triangle. Expression of this is 
forbidden by previously determined prohi- 
bitions. The need for expression is intensi- 
fied. New defenses must be established 
in order to strengthen the protective repres- 
sion. The defense that proves most likely 
to have the strength to combat the newly 
strengthened impulses is that of denial of 
the outlet that is sought. The adolescent 
boy denies the appeal his mother has. 
This denial is a complicated mechanism. 
Clinically we are all familiar with the need 
of the boy to avoid an affectionate relation- 
ship with his mother. He, who had in the 
past accepted his mother’s physical mani- 
festations of affection, now refuses to accept 
them. His mother, he insists, not only must 
refrain from kissing him; she must avoid 
all physical contact with him. Verbal ex- 
pression of affection on her part is met with 
irritation. Her praise irritates him. She is 
treating him like a “baby.” Her concept 
of a “man” must be belittled. If he strives 
to be the sort of masculine figure she ad- 
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mires, he exposes himself to the danger of 
trying to be her love object. This is both a 
forbidden aim and, furthermore, one that 
in the past has exposed him to the discom- 
fiture of facing his own inadequacy. Thus 
he must abandon that part of his ideal for 
himself which had its roots in her stand- 
ards, since the sexual implications of ac- 
cepting that goal can no longer, with the 
increased intensity of his sexuality, be de- 
nied. He values, therefore, those patterns 
that conflict with her concepts of mascu- 
linity. 

The part of his ideal which was colored 
by the adolescent’s identification with the 
father is equally hazardous. If he is like his 
father he again becomes the type of man 
of whom his mother approves. Again he ex- 
poses himself to the danger of attempting 
and perhaps succeeding in winning his 
mother’s love in competition with the 
father. Another danger exists in retaining 
his father-determined ideal for himself. 
Previously this ideal served in part as a 
means of assuring himself of his father’s 
love. Love now is too sexually dominated. 
If he values his father’s love he faces the 
danger of his sexuality finding expression 
in his relationship with his father, in itself 
an unacceptable outlet for his sexuality. He 
avoids these dangers by denying that part 
of his ideal rooted in his identification with 
the father. 

This ideal, however, cannot be so easily 
overthrown. It was originally an effective 
source of security for him. By accepting 
as his own standards of behavior those 
implied as acceptable to his mother and 
father, he felt safe in the world of his fam- 
ily. These same modes of approach proved 
relatively effective in his broader social 
world. These patterns, determined by his 
ideal for himself, became the comfortable 
way of reacting in his life situation. Denial 
of his ideal results in a sense of loss, an in- 
ability to deal comfortably and automati- 
cally with the demands of a reality world. 
He has imitated his father in order to be 
safe as his father has seemed to be. To 
change is to abandon relative sureness for 
complete uncertainty. 

His father and mother enter into the pic- 
ture from another angle. The sense of in- 
adequacy and fear which was aroused in 
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the earlier period of competition with the , 
father has remained dormant, to be re- 
awakened by the reactivation of the tri- 
angular emotional constellation. He must 
deny his father’s strength and desirability 
in order to conceive of himself as a more 
powerful male figure. He will establish his 
own adequacy by denying the strength of 
his adversary. Additionally, the early re- 
fusal of the mother to accept her son as a 
sexual object may confront him again if he 
exposes himself. To deny the feeling of in- 
adequacy resulting from this rebuff, he de- 
nies the sexuality of the mother. She fails 
to accept him, then, not because he is in- 
adequate, but because she is incapable of 
sexual response. 

A confusion develops if he abandons his 
earlier concept of his family. If his rela- 
tionship with his mother has been a satis- 
factory though asexual one, his ideal of 
femininity and of the expression of femi- 
ninity which will give him a sense of satis- 
faction and security in a relationship with 
a woman is determined by his concept of his 
mother. Thus his ultimate image of a sex- 
ual object is someone like his mother. In 
order to win such a love object the most 
obvious answer is to be a man like his 
father with the modifications suggested by 
his mother’s implications of the ideal man. 
He cannot abandon this composite ideal of 
a man if he is to gain the love object he 
seeks. 

His contempt for his father and denial 
of his mother’s sexuality add more to this 
problem. If he accepts the security inherent 
in being like his father, he will then be as 
inadequate as he wishes to visualize his 
father. The identification with the father 
will then no longer cause him to feel ade- 
quate in the world. If he denies the sexual 
potential of his mother he equally denies 
that of his sexual love object. How can he 
be sure of gratification for his total love 
needs if he accepts the fact that there are 
serious limitations to his earlier accepted 
ideals of a man and of a woman? 

Clinically this confusion is readily recog- 
nized. In one phase the adolescent boy 
refuses his mother’s affection. He defies her 
demands that he accept her concept of mas- 
culinity. He ridicules his father and strug- 
gles to be indiscriminately “different.” His 
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parents’ concepts of how he should dress, 
what he should believe politically, and how 
he should act socially are of value only nega- 
tively; they indicate what one should not 
believe or do. The parents dress wrong, have 
embarrassing table manners, act wrong, and 
talk wrong. They are completely impos- 
sible. In the alternate phase he seeks the 
mother’s response provocatively, flirting 
with her as if she had suddenly lost her scars 
of age and had become an attractive adoles- 
cent herself. He accepts his father as an 
oracle and treats him as if he were the ex- 
ceptional man he always wished to be. The 
boy seeks advice on every move, as if he 
were incapable of independent judgment; 
he is again the helpless child of infancy. 
The adolescent girl faces an identical 
struggle except that the mother is the rival 
and model, the father the forbidden sexual 
object. The situation is more difficult for 
the girl, however. In early years the mother 
is the chief source of security. The little 
boy does not jeopardize this security in his 
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relationship with the mother, but the little 
girl, in becoming a rival to her mother, ex. 
poses herself to the danger of the with. 
drawal of her source of security in retalia. 
tion. The girl also finds identification with 
the mother more difficult because of the 
confusion of our cultural pattern in regard 
to women. Many women are uncertain as 
to a desirable and adequate means of ful- 
filment of themselves as women. Some hate 
being women and strive to deny their fem- 
ininity; some destroy their multiple poten. 
tialities by equating femininity with parasit- 
ical living; others make of their femininity 
and its cultural role, a cross to bear. If the 
mother has not found gratification in her 
own femininity, identification with the 
mother creates an additional struggle. Such 
identification leads to an unsatisfactory dis- 
tortion of the inherent feminine drives, 
In accepting her mother as an ideal the 
girl may have to deny herself the real satis- 
faction of fulfilment of her biologically 
structured psychological goal of femininity, 
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AN APPRECIATION OF THE various cultural 
patterns and an insight into the dynamics 
of cultural processes are vital to casework 
practice in that they implement both the 
knowledge and skill necessary to the effec- 
tive administration of social services. The 
integration of culture in social casework 
implies, on the one hand, a discriminating 
selection of cultural materials based on an 
evaluation of their usefulness in the helping 


process, and, on the other, applying this 


knowledge to our understanding of the 
client. 

A characteristic of our profession has 
been its development of an increasingly 
larger body of knowledge of human rela- 

1 Responsibility for the material contained herein 
is assumed solely by the author. The paper is not 


intended to represent the views of the Veterans 
Administration. 


tions which relates not only to an under- 
standing of the individual in his environ- 
ment but also to skill in the use of that 
knowledge in helping him with his unique 
situation. In addition to our own experi- 
ence, we have learned much from those 
many and varied disciplines concerned with 
man and his welfare which are included 
in the broader fields of the humanities, the 
natural and social sciences. Most significant 
in the last few decades have been the con- 
tributions of modern psychiatry and psy- 
chology to social work practice in further- 
ing not only our understanding of the 
nature of individual behavior but also 
the more dynamic use of the relationship as 
a medium for treatment. As we became 
more secure in the validity of our own basic 
practices we chose more selectively, and took 
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greater responsibility for integrating new 
knowledge into the existing conceptual 
framework of our casework philosophy. 

Recently social caseworkers have shown 
a renewed and increasing interest in culture, 
particularly with respect to those contribu- 
tions of cultural anthropology which not 
only demonstrate the respective values and 
social adjustment of cultural groups but 
also deepen the understanding of person- 
ality development. We have not, however, 
been equally aggressive in using anthro- 

logical knowledge to identify those cul- 
tural factors that make for differences in 
the way help is given in the various cul- 
tures, including our own; and those that 
can be used constructively or destructively 
in the relationship between the worker and 
client of differing cultures or sub-cultures. 

Our case records may often reveal a recog- 
nition of cultural patterns different from 
our own, but do not as often reveal how 
we make specific and differential applica- 
tion of that knowledge to the situation 
itself. We may recognize that an Italian 
artisan obtains more satisfaction from his 
craftsmanship than from achieving finan- 
cial success with it, but we may not apply 
the implications of this knowledge either 
diagnostically, when his unhappy “Ameri- 
canized” son is dissatisfied with the stand- 
ard of living provided by the father; or 
therapeutically, when dealing with the feel- 
ings engendered in each of them by this 
conflicting situation. 

A fuller integration of culture into our 
practice may be facilitated by the recogni- 
tion that casework is in itself a manifesta- 
tion of culture; that its practices and prin- 
ciples are derived from and are an integral 
part of culture. Therefore, the extension 
and deepening of our practice through cul- 
tural integration would seem to require 
development in at least two separate but in- 
terrelated directions: (1) a further examina- 
tion of social work concepts and practices in 
terms of their cultural meaning; and (2) 
continued exploration of anthropological 
findings and their application to our own 
case material. The nature of casework itself 
suggests that this kind of study may best be 
directed to those four interrelated factors 
whose resources and capacities, when mobi- 
lized, provide true professional help: the 


community, the agency, the client, and the 
worker. Some few considerations in these 
areas can be offered here for the purpose 
of clarifying what is meant. 


The Community 


The community can be viewed as a socio- 
logical entity created through common 
interests for the purpose of promoting com- 
mon welfare and the meeting of basic 
human needs. When one of its members is, 
for some reason, unable to achieve an ad- 
justment through the use of its resources 
or because they do not exist, it becomes the 
responsibility of the community to provide 
the necessary help to the individual. The 
extent and kind of help provided are de- 
pendent upon the culturally determined 
convictions of the community about the 
purposes of life and the worth of the indi- 
vidual. Judaic, Christian, and democratic 
cultures developed the concept of the dig- 
nity and brotherhood of man, and therein 
provided the basis for social welfare. Amer- 
ican culture has further emphasized certain 
related rights of the individual in promot- 
ing his welfare and meeting his needs. Some 
of these are: his right to self-determination; 
his right to participation in the solution 
of his problems in a way that is acceptable 
to him as well as to society; his right to 
equal opportunity; his right to use and to 
increase his capacity to use existing re- 
sources, including his own strengths; his 
right to express his needs and to feel as 
comfortable as is realistically possible in 
having them met. 

Not all societies subscribe identically to 
all these rights; nor, as a matter of fact, 
do all communities or sub-cultures in our 
own country. The great variations in the 
quantity and quality of social services 
among communities within the same geo- 
graphical area give testimony to this fact. 
The extent to which communities promote 
these rights in social welfare is influenced 
by other cultural phenomena such as class- 
consciousness, individualism, competitive- 
ness, various taboos, and a host of socio- 
economic beliefs. We have all seen instances 
where a casework agency could not pursue 
its function because some constituents of 
the community or the board could not sep- 
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arate their bias against a minority group 
from their normal concern for those de- 
prived. The exploitation of constructive 
cultural forces and the modification of de- 
structive ones are not only essential to the 
promotion of adequate social services but 
also are responsibilities in which social work 
can take some leadership. Sociology and 
anthropology can especially help us with 
the development of our knowledge of com- 
munity patterns and needs, with evalua- 
tions of the group’s strengths and weak- 
nesses, and with methods for using these 
cultural resources. 


The Agency 


The rights of the individual and the re- 
sponsibility that the community takes in 
promoting the common welfare become the 
basis of program, policy, and procedure of 
any welfare institution that the community 
creates; for the agency is but a tangible ex- 
pression of the cultural development of the 
community. The delegation of this com- 
munity welfare responsibility to specialized 
organizations and specialized personnel, 
however, is characteristic of the social wel- 
fare system within our modern, complex, 
urbanized life. Most citizens express their 
interest by financial support through taxes 
and voluntary contributions. In this sense, 
their responsibility has been depersonalized. 

On the other hand, there are cultures and 
communities where life is on a simpler level, 
where social relationships have not suffered 
from the complexities of modern economic 
and social changes, and where the existing 
needs are met within the structure of inter- 
personal relationships. Some cultures pro- 
vide for welfare through such institutions 
as the family, neighborhood, or other groups 
such as the church. For example, the Japa- 
nese use their neighborhood associations. 
The majority of Italians use their large 


familial relationships which extend to god- © 


parents and sometimes to the confraterni- 
ties within the local parish. Often these pat- 
terns have been carried over by immigrants 
into our milieu and may even persist to the 
second generation for purposes of protect- 
ing their sub-culture against the outer, 
larger, and stranger group. 

In cultures such as these, the interper- 
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sonal relationship is the basis for real he] 
and is construed as a form of self-help, 
More personal and direct responsibility may 
seem to them a virtue of their culture, 
both for the one who gives and the one 
who receives. They may, therefore, find 
themselves strangers either to our welfare 
purposes or to the way we administer them, 
They may stay away from our agency or 
may misuse its services because they do not 
always understand its ways, which may be 
so different from their own. The agency 
able to identify and accept these differences 
finds ways to bring about an understanding 
of the common purposes of agency and cli- 
entele and a modification of their respective 
deviations, so that these differences can be 
acceptable and profitable to both. 

If formulation of policy and procedure 
are results of both community values and 
professional concepts, it follows that there 
should be on both the policy and operating 
levels adequate representation from the 
various cultures and sub-cultures of the 
community, which would include members 
of the minority groups served. This makes 
practical, realistic, and effective our belief 
that the purposes of the agency, worker, 
and client, as well as those of their respec- 
tive cultures, must be in accord in order 
to carry out the true function of casework. 

Adequate and dynamic interpretation 
of the agency’s purpose becomes all the 
more important when the service is directed 
toward members of another cultura! or sub- 
cultural group. This interpretation must 
be given in terms and values that are mean- 
ingful to them. This is not always accom- 
plished by telling them of our services but 
may require engaging them in a joint con- 
sideration of mutual interests. We may 
need to take the initiative through par- 
ticipation in their own community projects 
and in the activities of their cultural organi- 
zations such as clubs, churches, and other 
social groups. Perhaps through such experi- 
ences they can begin to feel more free to 
participate in groups and projects organized 
by the agency. They will learn more of the 
premises upon which we function through 
an interaction that takes place on grounds 
familiar to them. The history of settlement 
houses and a current experiment in New 
York of professional workers going out to 
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meet the adolescent gangs offer opportuni- 
ties for further study in this technique. 

An agency is a resource of the community, 
to be used or modified according to the 
needs of its constituents. Therefore, a re- 
spect for differences would include an ap- 
preciation of the client’s own cultural 
resources, among which are his own clubs, 
church activities, fraternal organizations, as 
well as the more typical recreational pat- 
terns of his own people. These, at times, 
may have more meaning for him than do 
our own. He may find the standards of 
some of our middle-class group or recrea- 
tional organizations too high or too foreign 
for his purposes. An adolescent has too 
often found the security and prestige 
achieved in the street group more effective 
than that which we have been able to 
provide. 

Our responsibility to use resources appro- 
priately leads us to compare also their cul- 
tural significance for us and the client, to 
use his resources when advisable, to inter- 
pret ours in relation to his needs, or to 
modify ours when necessary. The Yugo- 
slav father who balked at a plan to have 
his son join a swimming group in which he 
himself could not accompany the boy was 
not necessarily possessive or restrictive. It 
was important in his culture that the 
father teach this skill to his son and that 
he use such recreational opportunities to 
strengthen their bonds. It is in anthropo- 
logical studies that often we find clues to 
the way resources, including social agencies, 
are used by different groups. 


The Client 


A characteristic purpose of casework is 
to enable the client to mobilize himself and 
his resources for the purpose of effecting 
change. This capacity for change, so essen- 
tial for the effective use of casework, can- 
not be evaluated apart from the client’s 
special culture. His culture, as transmitted 
to him, has predetermined the direction, 
the values, and the patterns within which 
biological and instinctual needs or drives 
can be acceptably met and expressed. 
Therefore, the goals, solutions, and direc- 
tion which he can take in meeting his situa- 
tion can only be those which his culture 


taught him as acceptable, mandatory, or 
permissive. Some Protestant clients can en- 
tertain the possibility of divorce and remar- 
riage to solve a problem; a Catholic cannot. 
Most American husbands can see a woman 
develop social outlets outside her home and 
neighborhood, such as a political club; 
most European peasants cannot. In this 
country, the woman’s role is enlarged to in- 
clude staying at home or making a career, 
or a combination of both—a choice of one 
will not necessarily minimize her oppor- 
tunity for marriage, children, or the achieve- 
ment of satisfaction and respect. 

The American client is comparatively 
free, at least with respect to cultural pat- 
terns, to mobilize himself for some change 
that may meet his need. He is a product 
of a heterogeneous and mobile culture into 
which have gone many different and often 
conflicting values and patterns. These have 
made necessary many compromises, the 
formulation of broader views, and the ac- 
ceptance of another man’s way of thinking. 
He thereby is culturally flexible in what he 
expects and what others expect of him. His 
culture provides him with more choices to 
select from in working out his personal and 
social adjustments than do most other 
cultures. 

The caseworker dealing with a client 
from his own cultural milieu tends to eval- 
uate the potential of readjustment more 
with reference to his psychological capaci- 
ties than to the extent of his cultural 
choices, because the latter are generally pre- 
determined for both of them. But the client 
of another culture may have a set of values 
and choices different from those of the 
worker. His capacity for choice is as much 
determined by cultural values and patterns 
as by feelings arising out of his unique ex- 
periences within them. His resistance to 
considering a resource or change may be as 
much from cultural as from psychological 
factors. The peasant father may not be per- 
mitted by his social group to extend his 
daughter’s social relationships from the fam- 
ily circle and neighborhood to some other 
outside group. Should a conflict arise be- 
tween himself and his daughter around this 
the problem may be culturally as well as 
psychologically oriented. The forces and 
motivations that control this father in his 
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choice are different from those that control 
a punitive father in a similar situation. The 
capacities for change in any client can be 
limited or extended by cultural as well as 
psychological factors and the extent to 
which these differences are clear to both 
client and worker may well determine the 
kind of relationship which is established 
and the extent to which realistic diagnosis 
and treatment are achieved. 


The Worker 


The social worker is influenced and de- 
termined by his culture with respect to 
both his personal and professional devel- 
opment. In many cultures, including our 
own earlier society, as well as in many of 
our present sub-cultures, he is associated 
with all their special values and mores. 
However, in a large part of our American 
society today he is rapidly becoming an 
identifiable representative of a growing pro- 
fession which is itself associated with other 
special disciplines dedicated to the promo- 
tion of man’s welfare and the liberal de- 
velopment of our culture. But perhaps as a 
result of this professional association he is 
now found to be a member of a middle- 
class group and as such strongly influenced 
by its particular outlook and mores. An 
awareness of this identity, as it exists either 
in himself or in the mind of the client, 
is essential to the worker who wishes to 
evaluate the nature of the relationship he 
has established with the client. Psychiatry 
has helped the worker perceive the impor- 
tance of his awareness with respect to his 
own psychiatric motivations. Anthropology 
can help him further in the equally neces- 
sary awareness of his own cultural values 
and expectations. It is important also that 
he recognize the client’s deviations from a 
cultural as well as a psychological norm, 
whether this deviation concerns his own 
standards or the client’s. It is equally 


important to ascertain to what extent these ” 


deviations are culturally acceptable, even 
though not meeting the ideal standards of 
the client or worker. The Italian peasant’s 
rejection of a suitor for his second daughter 
may be related only to his responsibility for 
the marriage and dowry of the first daugh- 
ter. His excited argumentation is not 
always a sign of hostility, but may be a 
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normal mode of expression within his 
special group. 

The professional aspect of the social 
worker, in the past, has been identified in 
our culture by his interest in man’s adjust. 
ment to his environment, by the ability 
to mobilize community resources to that 
end, and more recently by an additional, 
psychiatrically oriented skill for releasing 
the individual’s capacities to solve his own 
problems. The client learns that these pur. 
poses are achieved through the medium of a 
professional relationship; this means that 
he may express himself freely, participate 
equally, and expect recognition and accept- 
ance of his feeling. But this kind of rela- 
tionship is possible for both worker and 
client only in a democratically oriented 
society and in a culture where the individ- 
ual can share himself intimately outside his 
familial experiences without loss to his dig- 
nity and self-respect. 

In some cultures, this ability to share is 
restricted not only by such factors as class 
differences and fear of authority, but also by 
a responsibility to maintain a reserve with 
strangers, particularly in personal matters 
and inner feelings. This reserve connotes 
the virtues of independence, manliness, and 
strength of character. The Japanese can 
never reveal his feeling, even to those whom 
he knows well. The Chinese can never risk 
losing face by exposing his weakness to one 
outside the family. A Chinese social worker 
visiting our agencies was surprised at the 
freedom with which a caseworker expressed 
himself in conference and exposed his tech- 
niques or feelings for consideration by oth- 
ers. The worker whom he supervised in his 
own country came only for advice and in- 
struction, not for mutual sharing of thought 
and feeling. It turns out that the Chinese 
client, too, comes for the same purpose. 
An Italian peasant would be free to express 
himself but would have no understanding 
of a professional relationship which might 
involve his womenfolk or which would 
necessitate a sharing of his intimate family 
experiences with a stranger. The casework- 
er’s success in the use of his skill is in part 


_ dependent on the client’s cultural freedom 


to relate and share with him, as a profes- 
sional member of an institution, quite 
separate from his immediate contacts. The 
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worker’s very sense of relatedness to the 
agency thus becomes for some an obstacle 
to taking help. 

It is not the function of casework to 
“acculturate” the client to what we may 
conceive of as American mores, to promote 
his adherence to the particular culture from 
which he came, or to seek any preconceived 
synthesis of cultures. The decision of a 
client relative to social problems is often 
complicated by interrelated choices and 
compromises he must make relative to dif- 
fering cultural patterns which confront 
him, and by deciding between his way of 
living and the community’s values. In this 
struggle he needs to be unencumbered by 
bias or preconceived notions on the part of 
either the agency or the worker, and the 
worker needs to be sufficiently aware both 
of his own culture and of that of the client 
so that he can appreciate the significance of 
the differences and the importance of leav- 
ing the client free to make the most com- 
fortable cultural adaptation. 

The ability to identify with and accept 
a client’s feelings, which include those aris- 
ing out of his culture, is a skill of the com- 
petent caseworker. It is not possible for the 
worker to know all cultures or all the de- 
tails of any one. It is more important that 
he develop an awareness and sensitivity 
which come from a knowledge and an ap- 
preciation of cultural differences and which 
will help him detect their existence in the 
client so that he and the client can take 
joint responsibility for dealing with them 
in the situation. It can be the responsibility 
of casework to reveal the conflict that exists 
in cultural differences and to help the client 
resolve it when the solution of his problem 
impinges on a choice between cultural val- 
ues. This calls for the caseworker’s appre- 
ciation not only of the conflict that exists 
between the various cultural values but also 
of the significance of the pressures exerted 
by the respective cultures to make the in- 
dividual conform. The risk of the worker’s 
being unwittingly one of these pressures 
needs recognition. Within this freedom, 
the client from another culture will find in 
the casework experience itself a dynamic 
contact with another culture from which 
can come one more step toward cultural 
adjustment. 


Conclusion 


A knowledge of culture is necessary in 
social casework, not only for understanding 
the client as a person but also for under- 
standing the very process of social casework 
in our own society. This knowledge is in- 
herent in the way the community, agency, 
worker, and client carry out the purpose of 
casework or any other helping process. We 
can become aware of the dependence of 
social casework upon the basic tenets of our 
own culture and the interrelationship of 
one with the other. The institutionalized 
medium through which a client seeks help, 
the ability he has to share with a helping 
person, and the capacity he has for choices 
and changes, can be cultural determinants 
in the case situation. They are important 
factors in an appreciation of the ability 
or inability of a member of another cultural 
group to use our services. 

There is no evidence to demonstrate that 
in the consideration of cultural factors we 
need to develop new techniques or discard 
old ones. We may need to develop, instead, 
a flexibility in the adaptation of our knowl- 
edge and skills to clients presenting cultural 
as well as psychological problems, attitudes, 
and responses. The relationship the client 
establishes with the worker may have to be 
recognized and accepted as colored by cul- 
tural limitations. Whether the interviews 
will take place at home or in the office, 
with the mother or father of the delinquent, 
are conducted by a male or female, and so 
on, will depend not only on our normal 
policy and criteria but also on what our 
respective cultures will permit or find more 
constructive. Flexibility and adaptation to 
the unique are key concepts not only in the 
development of community attitudes, the 
agency’s policy, and the client’s movement, 
but also in the worker’s skill in bringing 
these factors together toward a solution 
of problems complicated by cultural 
differences. 

It is not the function of casework to 
formulate a theory of personality, though 
we can and should contribute the results 
of our experience to those sciences that are 
primarily dedicated to the study of man. 
We do use their theories and concepts but 
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only to the extent that they help us better 
to understand and help the client toward 
meeting his need. Since ours is a practical 
art that promotes the adjustment of man 
to his total environment, it is characteristic 
of our profession to assimilate the useful 
findings of those disciplines concerned with 
man and his environment. We offer, per- 
haps, a testing ground in which their respec- 
tive contributions are tried for effectiveness 
in meeting the needs of both the individual 
and society. 

Our current interest in culture not only 
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does not in any way represent a trend away 
from psychological concepts but, in fact, ig 
evidence of our ability to integrate both 
psychological and cultural contributions 
within the framework of our practice. At 
one time we emphasized environmental and 
social factors; then, the psychological. Now 
we are seeing more realistically the dynamic 
interrelationship of both. It may be that 
our capacity for integration and seeing the 
whole will best make explicit the interrela- 
tion that implicitly exists between the cul- 
tural and the psychological. 


Establishing Psychiatric Consultation for Agency Program 


David E. Tanenbaum 


The author is Executive Director, Jewish Family Service, Trenton, New Jersey. His paper was 
given at the Biennial Meeting of the Family Service Association of America in New York, 
November, 1950.* 


WITH THE RECOGNITION that an individ- 
ual’s difficulty in relating himself more sat- 
isfactorily to the external world reflects 
both environmental stresses and inner con- 
flicts, there has been a keen appreciation 
during recent years, by both the family case- 
work and psychiatric professions, of the 
need to have their respective disciplines ally 
themselves in a collaborative process in or- 
der to contribute their special skills toward 
a more complete social-psychiatric diagnosis 
and treatment. The primary interest of 
casework in social realities, and of psy- 
chiatry in intrapsychic conflicts, has been 
perceived from two points of common con- 
cern: a sharpened understanding of the in- 
dividual’s total personality, and his better 
adaptation to the one or more facets of his 
environment in which he is encountering 
distress. 

The thesis of this paper may be stated as 
follows: Although family agencies have 
utilized a psychiatric consultation service to 
good advantage, diffuse patterns which have 
emanated from this joint effort of the two 


* Editor's Note: The June issue will carry a 
related article on this subject, entitled “Utilizing 
the Contribution of Psychiatric Staff Within an 
Agency,” by Jeanette Regensburg, Community Serv- 
ice Society of New York. 


disciplines (and it is agreed that, to some 
extent, these patterns have been influenced 
by the unique characteristics of agency and 
community) would indicate that a more 
careful initial planning is necessary for the 
establishment of an integrated consultation 
service in which executive, board, and staff 
participate and for which the community 
receives adequate orientation. This process 
becomes important when we recognize the 
fact that reaching a new level of maturity 
for the casework profession is largely con- 
tingent upon an ability to assimilate an 
experience of relationship to another pro- 
fession which will result in further profes- 
sional differentiation, and which will help 
toward the cohesion of casework services in 
a consistent function, rather than their dif- 
fusion. 1 

Consultation service must, like a form 
on a pointillist canvas, be carefully placed 


‘in relationship to the agency’s total struc 


ture. In this fashion insights, empirically 
gained, can be evaluated; staff competence 
can be enhanced; professional identification 
can be preserved; and public reaction to 
the agency’s work can be gauged. The man- 

1See Eduard C. Lindeman, “Social Case Work 


Matures in a Confused World,” The Compass, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 2 (1947), p. 6. 
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agement and control of this relationship 
yield an efficient means of absorbing the po- 
tential benefits which can accrue from the 
related efforts of two cognate disciplines en- 
gaged in a unified effort of providing help 
to an individual. 

The irrefragable fact is that the agency’s 
total service must rest on an organized, con- 
solidated, and integrated functioning of its 
structural components—staff, board, and 
clientele—within the strong current of dy- 
namic community life. It is the interde- 
pendence of these components which pro- 
vides the basis for a creative process in 
which agency and community participate, 
and through which the needs of people 
can be met. An agency’s service, other- 
wise, faces the danger of becoming an arti- 
fact with only a shallow relationship to 
community, board, and staff. In such in- 
stances, consultation can only drag behind 
it many untoward effects, the most signifi- 
cant of which is the feeling on the part of 
the community that the newly added tool 
is a superfluity. Such sentiment alienates 
the agency from the community, instead 
of drawing it closer to the people whom it 
must serve. If consultation is going to 
be effective, we must shorten the gap be- 
tween what the community recognizes as 
the need and the agency’s plans to meet it. 

Every community is unique; there are 
differences in agency resources, number and 
professional capacities of staff members, 
availability of mental hygiene resources, 
and so on. How an agency will organize 
its consultation service and the form it 
assumes will depend upon these variables; 
no standard formula can be postulated for 
its establishment. There are, however, ele- 
ments that all agencies must regard as basic 
in their approach to the problem of inte- 
grating this service. These pertain to com- 
munity interpretation, board and_ staff 
participation, and the selection and prepa- 
ration of the consultant. It is important 
that these activities merge into a confluent 
whole. 


Community Interpretation 


Consultation must be not only an inte- 
grated part of the agency’s structure through 
an understanding of its values by staff, but 


must likewise be integrated within the com- 
munity’s understanding of the agency's aims 
and program. This means that it must be 
consonant with the community’s apprecia- 
tion of mental hygiene. Only in this way 
can the community grasp the meaning of 
the agency’s preventive service in which 
consultation plays such a significant role. It 
is important for us to remember that, in the 
last analysis, it is the community that sup- 
ports the agency’s total program. 

The objective in this interpretation pro- 
gram is to have a community gain a 
better understanding of the relationship 
between the disciplines of psychiatry and 
casework, and to illustrate how the fusion of 
both can be utilized more effectively for 
service to the client. In this interpretation 
endeavor it is important to point up the 
paucity of treatment resources for persons 
from all levels of society who need and 
want help for various problems. This lack 
in resources can be related to the avail- 
ability of the family agency caseworker, 
who, with the assistance of a consultant, can 
be utilized to prevent or arrest further 
breakdown which is painful to these indi- 
viduals and costly to society. 

The media for interpretation will be the 
usual channels: agency material (annual 
reports, brochures, and so on), radio talks, 
speakers’ bureaus, films, newspaper articles, 
and discussion groups. There is need to 
reach all referral sources in the community 
—the industrial leaders, the school prin- 
cipal and teachers, the labor leaders, the 
medical practitioners, the hospital adminis- 
trators, and others. We want these persons 
to begin thinking in terms of feelings and 
attitudes, and of the relationship of these 
to the health and well-being of the family. 
We want them to attain a better perspective 
of good mental health as it is reflected in 
good social relationships. 

We want them, in addition, to recognize 
the relationship between deteriorative en- 
vironmental conditions and engendered 
feelings of hostility, resentment, overde- 
pendency, and dominant aggression. But 
we must help these lay leaders recognize 
that such feelings may be derived from ex- 
periences that are not necessarily rooted in 
blighted areas, lack of playgrounds, or bad 
housing—important as it is to correct these 
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conditions. Persons may be relatively free 
from problems arising from poor environ- 
mental conditions and still experience emo- 
tional disturbances, harmful not only to 
their own immediate family life, but psy- 
chically detrimental to subsequent genera- 
tions of children who must grow up to be 
the adults of America. We should indicate 
that divorce and parent-child relations are 
problems for the wealthy, as well as the poor, 
and that both groups can avail themselves 
of the agency’s help. 

Many persons who support the family 
agency assume a practical approach to our 
work. They want to know if our profes- 
sional service is an economical one. With 
more effort directed toward the study of our 
service, and through research that uses the 
co-operation of other colleagues, we can 
demonstrate the value of our service from 
an economy point of view: Emotional up- 
sets causing physical and mental illness 
among family members are costly to the 
community; deviant behavior of children, 
when not corrected, can prove to be an ex- 
tremely expensive budgetary item; we pay 
a high price for the medical care and main- 
tenance of a disturbed individual who, 
through earlier neglect by society, must 
now be committed to a mental hospital. 
We need to present these facts to the com- 
munity in order to justify the client’s serv- 
ice cost. People need to be convinced of 
the validity of our program, which we now 
wish to expand by adding to it a consulta- 
tion service at additional cost. If we see the 
value of providing a skilful psychological 
service, we must prove that it is a money- 
saving as well as a pain-relieving project; 
and this means that we must bring the 
results of our service to the attention of 
those who support it. 

A method that has proved helpful in 
bringing about an appreciation of our own 


agency’s counseling function has been to- 


relate it to the current interests of persons 
in the community. Current events, popular 
magazine articles, the movies, and the 
theater have all been utilized as instru- 
ments in this process. For example, we 
have been able to give the community an 
enriched understanding of our agency’s 
work through discussion of Mary Jane 
Ward’s The Snake Pit, Arthur Miller’s 
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Death of a Salesman, and Anna W. M, 
Wolf’s magazine article, “The Child Who 
Is Different.” 2 

In interpretation of this service to the 
community, the goal is three-fold: (1) to 
help people gain a better recognition of the 
kind of preventive service which the agency 
provides, through a discussion of cases 
handled and results attained; (2) to relate 
the discipline of dynamic psychiatry to case. 
work; (3) to help the community attain an 
acute awareness of the broader meanings 
and values of our service by associating 
them with people’s daily pursuits, interests, 
and activities. 


Participation with the Board 


If interpretation has been an ongoing 
process, the executive’s discussion with the 
board concerning the establishment of a 
consultation service takes place with greater 
clarity and meaningfulness. The board is 
responsible for the agency’s program, poli- 
cies, and philosophy of service, and it is in 
relation to these factors that the discussion 
of consultation service can be _ geared. 
There are few absolutes that can be set 
down as guidance criteria for discussion. 

Upon the executive falls the major re 
sponsibility for indicating the values that 
he believes such a program will have for 
the agency in relation to its probable cost. 
His aim is to have the board members gain 
an appreciation of the complementary rela 
tionship between the psychiatrist and case 
worker in terms of service to the client 
Considerable controversy and _ confusion 
exist today about some phases of the case 
worker’s activity in treatment. The ques 
tion has been raised by representatives of 
both the psychiatric and casework profes 
sions as to whether he is competent to, of 
should, engage in the application of certain 


“ 2 Woman’s Home Companion, November, 194% 
Examples of other articles that we have used for 
interpretive purposes are: Hannah Lees, “Psychiatric 
Help You Can Afford,” Today’s Woman, September, 
1950; “The Neurotic Animals of Ithaca, N. Y.” 
Science Illustrated, Vol. IV, No. 2, (1949); “Through 
the Glass Curtain,” Science Illustrated, Vol. 111, No 
12, (1948); Albert Deutsch, “Committed,” Woman's 
Home Companion, January, 1950; Murray Campbell, 
“The Five Faces of Love,” Woman’s Home Com 
panion, November, 1949; “The Psychiatry of Endut- 
ing Peace and Social Progress” (“The Re-establish- 
ment of Peacetime Society”), Psychiatry, Vol. IX 


No. 1 (1946), pp. 1-36. 
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techniques which are felt by some to lie 
outside the profession’s prevince.* Others, 
however, have delineated clearly the 
methods the caseworker has been able to 
employ quite proficiently in the treatment 
of the milder neuroses and character dis- 
turbances,* provided he has access to a 
dynamically oriented consultation service. 
Alert board members have been concerned 
about such differences; they wish to have 
clarification about these issues before adopt- 
ing a projected plan for consultation 
service. 

It seems to me the concept of consulta- 
tion service should be related to what the 
psychiatrist can contribute to the case- 
worker's relationships 5 with the client, and 
should be focused not only upon the specific 
case situation with its need for skilful social- 
psychiatric diagnosis, but upon the obstacles 
that the caseworker may be meeting in 
terms of his own intrusive feelings that may 
impede treatment. The fact needs to be 
brought out that the selection of cases for 
consultation, therefore, will not depend 
upon whether the cases are “easy” or “diffi- 
cult” ones, or whether the worker is experi- 
enced or inexperienced. The availability 
of this type of psychiatric consultation for 
the agency assumes particular significance 
in the smaller cities® in view of limited 
staff, lack of specialized social services in 
the community, and distance from schools 
of social work where caseworkers can obtain 
additional knowledge about dynamics of 
behavior and training in the use of treat- 
ment techniques. 


8 See papers presented at symposium of Boston 
Psychoanalytic Society and Institute (February 19 
and 20, 1949), JOURNAL OF SocIAL Casework, Vol. 
XXX, No. 6 (1949); also “Psychoanalytic Orienta- 
tion in Family Casework,” Roundtable 1942, Amer- 
ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XIII, No. 1 
(1943), pp. 1-32; also Jules V. Coleman, M.D., “Psy- 
chiatric Consultation in Case Work Agencies,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XVII, No. 3 
(1947), PP- 533-539- 

* Florence Hollis, “The Techniques of Casework,” 
JournaL oF Soctat Casework, Vol. XXX, No. 6 
(1949), pp. 241-243. 

5 Coleman, op. cit., p. 537. 

*For a discussion of the difficulties that family 
agencies face in the small communities, see Philip 
Klein, “Trends in Casework and Related Services,” 
Planning Jewish Community Services, papers pre- 
sented to the General Assembly, Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, January 31, 1947, 
P- 5- 


The executive may mention the general 
values attached to consultation service: 
(1) There is security for the board in the 
knowledge that diagnosis and treatment 
plans can be made more quickly and skil- 
fully. Since difficulty in social adjustment 
stems from both environment and person- 
ality structures, neither the social worker 
nor the psychiatrist can deal effectively with 
either phase as an isolated item. The skills 
of both are needed.? (2) The psychiatrist 
can help the caseworker recognize situations 
in which the client needs institutional or 
psychotherapeutic care and can assist in re- 
ferral to an appropriate resource. (3) There 
is a meaningful element of reassurance for 
the caseworker in knowing what reactions 
to expect from the client, or in the con- 
firmation that casework service as being 
given is the indicated treatment. (4) The 
knowledge gained by the worker about 
dynamic behavior, in addition to an en- 
hanced self-awareness, carries the potential 
for a growth experience that may be uti- 
lized for more skilful work with all clients. 

The executive is able to anticipate some 
questions such as: What has been the ex- 
perience of other agencies that have utilized 
a consultation service? What effect will such 
agency program have upon the services of, 
and relationships with, similar agencies in 
the community which have not embarked 
upon such a plan? What has been the case- 
worker’s experience in instances where the 
use of a consultant (even if on an isolated, 
rather than integrated, basis) was of benefit 
and, conversely, in situations where better 
service would have resulted if a structural- 
ized program of consultation had been 
available? Since the use of any agency 
service emanates from the caseworker’s ex- 
perience, it is highly important that such 
illustrations be presented. We recognize 
that these and similar questions may stem 
from a rather common attitude of fear in 
relation to a new experience, and all such 
questions need to be thoroughly discussed. 

Board members should be given every 
opportunity to examine their thoughts and 
feelings about this service and then make 
their choices. The sine qua non for accept- 


7 Nathan W. Ackerman, M.D., in Gordon Hamil- 
ton, Psychotherapy in Child Guidance, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1947, Foreword, p. vi. 
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ance and support of any agency program is 
the board members’ complete understand- 
ing of it. The need to provide clarification 
is the executive’s important obligation. 


Staff Participation 


Assuming that the board has now ac- 
cepted the program of a consultation serv- 
ice, the executive and staff can proceed to 
discuss the total service in greater detail. 
This is the time when group participation 
should be utilized to air differences of 
opinion concerning the concept of consul- 
tation, propose modifications of tentative 
procedures, and add others that have not 
been considered. The results of this discus- 
sion will determine how the psychiatrist is 
to be used. Will he be expected to con- 
tribute help to the worker along the lines 
indicated in board discussion? Or will he 
be used in the capacity of a supervisor? 
As a teacher of psychopathology? As a 
leader of seminar discussions? As a per- 
sonal adjuster? What is to be the casework 
supervisor's relationship to him? The focus 
of this discussion with staff, therefore, is on 
the use of the psychiatrist, the procedures 
for consultation referral, the supervisor’s 
and caseworker’s responsibilities in relation 
to the service, and the agency’s administra- 
tion of it. It is well at this time to write 
down the proceedings of the discussion 
and formulate them into tentative policies 
which can later be considered with the 
psychiatrist. Should there be need for the 
psychiatrist to meet with the group for 
clarification of some specific details, this 
can be arranged. 

Since the executive is responsible for 
long-term planning, he must focus the dis- 
cussion and accept the responsibility for a 
free and lucid presentation of his own 
views concerning the principles involved in 
a consultation service. One of these relates 
to the fused, but differentiated, roles be- 
tween caseworker and consultant. The 
executive should indicate such common in- 
terests between the psychiatrist and worker 
as their mutual desire to help the individ- 
ual gain, through a dynamic relationship 
with him, a more constructive adjustment 
to his environment; an acceptance of his 


8 Coleman, op. cit., pp. 535-536. 
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dignity and right to self-determination; and 
an appreciation of his capacity for growth 
and change. The differences, too, can be 
outlined. They center around primary 
professional concerns: the caseworker’s for 
the client’s adaptation to a specific social 
reality; the psychiatrist’s for the client's 
treatment in terms of internalized difficul- 
ties that arise out of unconscious motiva- 
tions and impinge upon his ego-adaptive 
capacity. 

Another axial point for discussion con- 
cerns the setting up of effective procedures 
for referral, involving the way in which the 
material will be presented to the consultant 
by the caseworker. For example, the plan 
may be that the case is to be presented in 
summary form, well in advance of the con- 
sultation session, and that the supervisor 
will be present during the consultation so 
that plans for treatment can be mutually 
understood. After what interim of time 
shall re-evaluation of the treatment plan 
be made? Further discussion may be con- 
cerned with whether a client will be seen 
for diagnosis by the psychiatrist, and if so, 
whether this will be in his or the agency's 
office. Other topics may be the value of the 
caseworker’s presentation of material to the 
consultant in a formulated, but not rigidly 
patterned, fashion, and the psychiatrist's 
focus on the reason for the worker’s selec- 
tion of the case.® 

The very nature of our work suggests the 
contiguous relationship of the caseworker 
to a complex of diversified problems: finan- 
cial stress, parent-child relations, physical 
illness, marital difficulties, severe emotional 
disorders, and so on, all requiring an under- 
standing of the psychological components 
before constructive help can be extended. 
Thus, standardized formulations for selec- 
tion of cases for consultation may prove to 


_ be‘a difficult burden, overlaid with anxiety 


for the worker, as he attempts to apply 
dynamic thinking to a diversified case load, 
and then gauge situations for referral in 
relation to established criteria. In the 
specialized-service agencies located in the 
larger cities with more psychiatric resources, 
this situation perhaps does not obtain to 


9 Ibid. 
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quite the same degree.1° The fact that 
specific criteria for cases to be referred to 
the consultant are not set up in advance 
does not mean that the caseworker should 
refer to the psychiatrist all cases in which 
he experiences difficulty. In this connec- 
tion the executive may need to clarify the 
relationship of the worker to the supervisor. 
What the concept does mean is that con- 
sultation is related primarily to the needs 
that the individual caseworker experiences 
in working with his client and these needs 
may not necessarily be related to the 
worker’s level of development. 


Selection and Preparation of the Consultant 


Consultation with the resources in both 
the family and psychiatric fields should be 
utilized by the executive in the process of 
selecting the consultant. Of prime impor- 
tance is the executive’s firsthand acquaint- 
anceship with the professional resources 
within the community. The selection of 
the psychiatrist, of course, depends a good 
deal upon the philosophy of the worker- 
consultant relationship which has now been 
given form through discussion with board 
and staff. It is assumed that we have now a 
unanimity of opinion as to the use of the 
consultation service. The fact that the 
consultant’s paramount help is centered in 
the area of the worker-client relationship 
suggests the need for his sound orientation 
to a dynamic psychiatry. If the staff is 
well trained and able to provide skilful 
treatment to clients based on an under- 
standing of personality, there is particular 
need for the psychiatrist to possess analyti- 
cal training and experience. His principal 
help to the worker should be in elucidat- 
ing the difficulties that the latter may be 
experiencing within the case situation, 
answering his questions regarding mecha- 
nisms used by the client, and providing a 
better psychological understanding of the 
client’s emotional difficulties as they are 
reflected in dominant behavior patterns, 
the handling of transference reactions, and 
so on.?2 


10See Frederika Neumann, “The Use of Psy- 
chiatric Consultation by a Case Work Agency,” 
THE Famity, Vol. XXVI, No. 6 (1945), pp. 216-221. 

11 Coleman, op. cit., p. 538. 

12 Hollis, op. cit., p. 243. 


It is, of course, important that the psy- 
chiatrist be adequately prepared to assume 
his role of consultant so that he can con- 
tribute his skills in an optimal fashion 
toward the specific objectives of the service. 
His specific training, aims, previous experi- 
ence with similar programs, appreciation of 
casework contributions, and the amount of 
time he has at his disposal for such activity 
are all factors to be evaluated. In com- 
munities where the psychiatrist selected has 
no familiarization with a consultation pro- 
gram, the executive must help in his orien- 
tation to the family casework program—its 
purpose within the community and _ its 
methodology. This process should be rea- 
sonably well completed before consultation 
starts. The executive should bring back 
to the staff for discussion any modifications 
which may be made in the earlier plans that 
had been formulated. 


Summary 


This complete clarification of details 
with the staff, board, and consultant is a 
cardinal factor in the development of an 
integrated consultation service. Only when 
these details are definitely outlined and 
accepted can the service be used efficaciously 
by both disciplines as a means of obtaining 
a competent “diagnostic synthesis” 18 and a 
form of treatment in which each has con- 
tributed his respective skill and ability. 

These are the elements on which a 
smoothly functioning consultation service 
rests: (1) The community must have knowl- 
edge about the service and support it. To 
achieve this, it needs to understand its 
meaning; this suggests a strong educative 
endeavor by the agency through various 
methods of effective and continuous inter- 
pretation. (2) In the worker-consultant 
relationship there must be an acceptance 
by the psychiatrist and caseworker of each 
other’s differentiated roles, and an adher- 
ence to agency function and scope of work. 
Recognizing that their diagnostic and treat- 
ment procedures, albeit derived from the 
same stem (concern for the individual's total 


18 Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., Psychiatry for Social 
Workers, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1946, p. 263; also, see George S. Goldman, “Psy- 
chiatrist and Function of Private Agency,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. X, No. 3 


(1940), p. 565. 
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adaptive function), have taken the form of 
different offshoots, the worker will be less 
apt to feel in a threatened or, perhaps, 
competitive position.1* (3) Understanding 
of their respective roles determines the pro- 
cedures through which their duties can be 
effectively discharged in service to the 
client, safeguards their professional identi- 
ties, and adds to further differentiation. 
This means that the psychiatrist will not 
assume supervisory or agency-representative 
duties, nor will the worker assume obliga- 
tions ancillary to the psychiatrist. Their 
complementary activities and the adminis- 


14 See Neumann, op. cit., p. 220. 
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tration of them will be structuralized 
within the agency in such a way that con. 
sistency, rather than diffusion, of agen 
definition and function is steadfastly main. 
tained. (4) Particularly important are the 
complete understanding and acceptance 
among the board, staff, executive, and psy- 
chiatrist of the meanings of the consulta. 
tion service, their responsibilities in this 
team relationship, and the agency policies 
through which such service will be dis. 
charged. The element of consonance in 
this is the basis for integration which, in 
turn, becomes the keystone for an efficient 
consultation service. 


Long-Time Care in a Public Child-Placing Agency 
Emily Mitchell Wires 


Mrs. Wires is Senior Supervisor of Casework, Child Welfare Division, Westchester County 

Department of Family and Child Welfare, New York. Her paper was presented at the 

American Public Welfare Association Northeastern Regional Meeting, New York, N. Y., 
May, 1950. 


AN EXAMINATION OF case loads in almost 
any child-placing agency will show a sizable 
number of children who have been in care 
for a long time. Asking ourselves why these 
children came into care and why they have 
remained, we may now be obliged to admit 
that many of them perhaps need never have 
been taken from home. In years past we 
were inclined to pass judgments: the parents 
quarreled, the father drank, and the mother 
kept a filthy house. Seeing these negative 
things, we tended to feel that placement 
thereby became necessary, overlooking in 
great part the meaning of his home and 
parents for the child himself, and the genu- 
ine values that might be there for him. 
After placement we often let the parents 
slip away, allowing or even encouraging the 
foster parents to replace them in the child’s 
life, and sometimes seemed to make our 
goal one of having the child’s separation 
from his parents complete and final. Since 
then, however, our years of accumulated 
experience with placed children have con- 
vinced us of the tremendous meaning his 
own parents have for a child, whether they 


are dead, deserted, seemingly indifferent, or 
ever so “bad.” 

Even when placement does become neces- 
sary for a child’s protection and care, we 
have learned that of itself the separation 
from his parents poses problems for the 
child which, added to the ones originally 
making placement necessary, call for skilled 
help if he is not to suffer a repetition of the 
original uprooting. We know all this to 
our sorrow, for we have in our case loads 
today children growing up in foster care 
who have been propelled by their deeply 
unhappy and disturbed behavior from one 
foster home to another. Confused about 
their own identity and parentage, about 
their relationship to the agency and to the 


~ succession of workers and foster parents who 


have passed in and out of their lives, they 
present problems which now can be seen as 
primarily the result of placement and whose 
solution poses almost overwhelming diffi- 
culties for us. These are the children who, 
arrived at adolescence, are likely to draw 
back, loath to give up the security of their 
dependence; or else to rush toward self- 
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support and from being “on the Welfare” 
into a premature independence for which 
they are unequipped. 

Through these children we see that foster 
care should never be considered as an end 
in itself, but at best as a substitute measure, 
and always only as a last resort. Further- 
more, with deepened casework understand- 
ing of children and parents and with the 
increase in other community services to 
children, the broadening of our public 
assistance programs, and the extension of the 
concept of adoptability to include any child 
(short of one needing custodial care) who 
is without family ties and for whom a suit- 
able adoptive family can be found, we see 
long-time foster care as something for which 
there should be an ever-diminishing need, 
something which in the final analysis can 
be regarded as good only when there is as 
little as possible of it. In this, it is like 
many other services: better than the condi- 
tions they are designed to improve but best 
to the extent that they can be rendered un- 
necessary, which is, of course, only a way of 
saying that in child placing we regard pre- 
vention as better than cure. 


Prevention of Long-Time Care 


What are some of the things we are doing 
as prevention? Beginning at the point of 
application, we are trying to consider the 
parent as having not only responsibilities 
but also prerogatives. We recognize his 
right to know as much as we can tell him 
about what placement will be like for him 
as well as for his child. ‘The parent is given 
casework help in coming to a decision in 
the matter; also, for his perusal, in our 
agency, he is provided with material out- 
lining some of the conditions under which 
care is given, as well as the provisions regu- 
lating visits to the child in the foster home 
and the child’s visits to his parents. 

When children must be placed, we help 
the parents to share in the process as fully 
as possible. They participate in the child’s 
preparation for placement, are helped to 
consider what this separation may mean to 
the child, and to answer and even anticipate 
his questions about the reasons for place- 
ment. Where practicable, the parents are 
encouraged to accompany the child and 


worker to the new foster home and to meet 
the foster parents, thus signifying to the 
child their acceptance of the plan and spar- 
ing him the guilt and confusion of conflict- 
ing loyalties which may otherwise be 
involved in his acceptance of the foster 
parents. 

We recognize that the parents’ failure to 
visit the child, to keep appointments with 
us, failure even to answer our letters, is not 
necessarily due to indifference, and cannot 
safetly be regarded as a measure of the 
parents’ rejection of the child, but may be 
largely expressive of their feeling for him 
and about his placement, and may be the 
only way in which they feel able to meet 
what is for them an intolerably painful ex- 
perience. We can see now that undergoing 
separation may be hard for parents as well 
as for a child, and that they, too, need our 
help if we are to preserve for them and for 
the child all that is good in their relation- 
ship to him. With the parents so regarded 
and so supported, the number of children 
needing long-time care should be reduced; 
and of those who do remain there should 
be fewer than formerly who are totally 
deprived of meaningful ties to their own 
families. 

We need also to see ways whereby these 
errors of the past are not perpetuated in the 
children already in care, or repeated in 
those about to be placed. As a first approach 
to this, we can go over our case loads, select 
those cases that are threatening to turn into 
long-time care, and do what we can to pre- 
vent this from happening. Next we can 
examine long-time cases, separating those 
where we feel it is too late for prevention 
from those where we can truly say that 
long-time care is needed. Analysis of the 
former will help us to learn from our mis- 
takes; and we can try to make the care for 
both groups as well planned and purposeful 
as possible. 

Finally, and most important, we can 
apply all that we have learned to our pres- 
ent intake. As with any casework concept 
that we want to incorporate in our philos- 
ophy and practice, one of the best starting 
points is with our intake process. A state- 
ment of policy, embodying the casework 
philosophy of the agency and made avail- 
able to the staff in written form, is an aid 
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in disseminating throughout the staff the 
agency’s best thinking. Such a statement 
may well express the agency’s decision to 
extend foster care only in instances where 
it would be used toward solving a parent’s 
problem with respect to the child. This 
means that we would not offer this care 
for undefined periods of time or for unde- 
fined reasons. Our goal would be to help 
the parent recognize the problems in this 
situation and use the period of care toward 
their solution and to facilitate the child’s 
return home. This would not rule out the 
fact that some of the children brought to 
us for care might later be surrendered by 
their parents. Furthermore, we would not 
willingly extend foster care to be used in 
lieu of other services that we believe should 
be provided in the community, for example, 
provision of better housing. Nor would we 
extend foster care to be used in situations 
where the problem can be met by another 
one of the public assistance programs. In 
general, we would think of our voluntary 
services as designed to meet the needs of 
children who are either without parents, or 
without suitable parents or other relatives 
who are willing or competent to meet the 
children’s needs. In extending our services 
voluntarily to a parent we would do so only 
if the parent were willing to meet the neces- 
sary requirements of the intake study, with 
the provision, however, that in no instance 
would we withhold our services if the wel- 
fare of the child might thereby be jeopard- 
ized. 

In reviewing our long-time cases, analyz- 
ing them, critically examining how the 
children came into care and why they have 
remained, we shall find instances where 
placement could have been avoided. We 
shall probably find some cases where place- 
ment had been requested and given because 
the mother had to go to the hospital for 
surgical care. In searching the record, we 
may find that she never entered the hospital. 
Instead, after the children were placed, the 
parents separated, drifted off, and “where- 
abouts unknown” is all the record has to say 
of them today. Or perhaps, in another case, 
the youngest child of a large family was 
taken into care during the mother’s illness 
which occurred shortly after the child’s 
birth. The mother recovered and returned 
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home, but the time never came when the 
parents felt able to take home this one ad. 
ditional child, or when the agency seemed 
able to effect his return. A repetition of 
that same lack of clarity regarding what 
really goes into the parents’ request for 
placement is particularly threatening today 
when evictions and scarcity of housing, real 
and distressing as they may be, can so easily 
serve as the reason for placement, whereas 
the truth lies elsewhere. If we fail to see 
this ourselves, or if we fail to help the 
parents to see it, we are going to be baffled 
and unsuccessful in trying to help the par- 
ents use placement for the solution of their 
problems in a way that will eventually re. 
store their children to them. 

Let me illustrate briefly to show the way 
in which the parent may be helped to clarify 
his real need, masked by a request for place- 
ment. 


A mother was supporting herself and her two 
sons who were born out of wedlock. The family 
was living with the mother’s disapproving relatives, 
under crowded conditions. The mother applied 
for placement for her children, saying in part “that 
she found it necessary to work, that neither her 
father nor her stepmother was able or willing to 
take care of the children and she had come to the 
point where she, herself, did not know what to 
do for them any longer. She said that Jimmy had 
been a difficult problem in school and although he 
was a nice kid and everybody who knew him liked 
him, there was something she could not understand 
or cope with in his behavior... .” She expressed 
her interest in a school placement. The worker 
told her that such schools are crowded and we were 
having difficulty getting children admitted. It was, 
however, possible that this might be worked out 
and, in any case, the worker would like to talk with 
her further about it and to meet the children. 
Before we could make a definite plan he would like 
to know the children pretty well in order to have 
a good idea of them which he could present in 
referring them for placement if this were the plan 
decided on. He asked what she had told the boys 
about possible placement. She implied that they 
had some idea about placement, but it finally came 
out that she had gone to considerable effort to keep 
it from them. 

The worker made an appointment and saw the 
mother again. In the meantime he had called two 
institutions, and was able to tell her in this visit 
that he had learned that no admissions were pos- 
sible for some period of time. She told him her rela- 
tives were now about to be evicted and revealed 
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that she had been seeking an apartment for herself 
and the boys apart from them but with no success. 
She asked the worker’s help and he promised 
assistance, giving her several names and addresses as 
leads. He again brought up his desire to meet the 
children. In succeeding interviews the mother was 
reassured of the worker’s help if she could not find 
a place to live; she was reluctant to consider a 
foster home and revealed that when she told the 
boys about the possibility of placement they had 
reacted strongly against it. The worker agreed to 
press for her admission to a housing project where 
she had applied. 

When next seen, she and the boys were installed 
there. She spoke of being a little frightened at 
first and told of some of the difficulties she had 
experienced in being on her own. Through living 
by herself, however, she was able to accomplish a 
great deal more with the children than before. She 
felt she should have done this sooner, that it would 
have been better for the children and they would 
have been more responsive to her, and she to them, 
had they been a family unit by themselves rather 
than living with her father and stepmother and 
sisters. She inquired about camp, and arrangements 
were made for the boys to go for the entire summer. 
During this period her stepmother died, which was 
somewhat of a shock to her, but she was able to 
take charge of making the funeral arrangements 
and to be the backbone of the family. At this 
time some pressure was put upon her for a return 
to the family to help take care of her father, but 
she made her own decision at this point to maintain 
her own family unit since things were going so 
well. She felt this would be far better for the 
children than a return to the previous situation. 


This worker, experienced in the meaning 
of placement for both parent and child, 
sensed the mother’s unacknowledged am- 
bivalence toward it as possibly expressed in 
her preference for a “school” placement, a 
less personalized setting that therefore con- 
noted less rejection on her part than would 
a foster home. Without questioning her 
desires for placement, however, he began to 
test their strength in the face of the realities 
entailed, to which he began gradually to 
introduce her. First of all, it was going to 
take time; placement was not something 
that could come to pass quickly, in keeping 
with her current mood and before she could 
swing to a change of feeling. Rather, he was 
going to have to talk with her further about 
it. He would need not only to meet the 
boys but to get to know them pretty well. 
To her this must have seemed almost as 


though psychologically their parting from 
her had already begun. Worst of all, the 
worker was bringing into the present the 
need for the boys eventually to know that 
their parting from her was of her planning. 
Under the impact of her aroused feelings 
and the boys’ reaction against placement 
she took advantage of the threatened evic- 
tion to seek a living place apart from her 
relatives. Supported by the worker's ap- 
proval and help she finally achieved this 
and, finding strength in her improved status 
as a mother to her boys, she was able to 
move not only from her former dependent 
position with her family, but to becoming, 
in a time of crisis, their “backbone.” 

We may become involved in the pressure, 
the urgency, and anxiety with which cases 
are often referred and may find it difficult 
to see the point of real importance for us. 
It may help if we stop and ask ourselves, 
“Where lies this anxiety in which we may 
be caught, or these pressures that threaten 
to overwhelm us? Is it the child who is 
suffering? Or is it perhaps the school whose 
routine is upset by the children’s irregular 
attendance, or the neighbors who are of- 
fended by the father’s drinking or by the 
mother’s shiftlessness?” Such questions will 
not necessarily rule out the need for our 
services, or necessarily reveal the nature of 
the need, but often will enable us to take 
the time needed to see more clearly the 
important and basic factors in each case, 
and what services we should offer. 


Work with Foster Parents 


The part played by the foster parents in 
strengthening the child-parent relationship 
is another area in which we are examining 
our thinking and practice. If we see sepa- 
ration of parent and child only as a last 
resort and attempt to use it so as to 
strengthen rather than weaken the relation- 
ship between the parent and child, we 
realize the changes implied for the foster 
parents: the difference in their role; in what 
we want of them for the child and for his 
parents; and in what they can expect for 
themselves. They can no longer look for 
the satisfaction of replacing the parents in 
the child’s affections, or for the satisfaction 
of securing a child of their own. We are 
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now calling on them to do something quite 
different: to accept not just the child but 
his parents too, and all that this may entail. 
In fact, our goal of working toward restor- 
ing a child to his own family must become 
theirs too. The following case is an illus- 
tration of this: 


Visited the foster home. The foster mother had 
just returned from Christmas shopping with 
Katherine. She said that Katherine’s mother had 
telephoned yesterday and asked if they could take 
her for the entire Christmas week-end. Katherine 
decided she would go and the foster mother ex- 
plained that they were giving her her presents to 
take home with her. I said that the foster mother 
would perhaps be disappointed since they had been 
planning to have Katherine there, to which she said, 
“Well, it will make her parents happy and we don’t 
want to take their place with Katherine.” I said 
that was right, and that we also must remember 
that we did not know how Katherine would react 
to being away and coming back again. The foster 
mother said she was thinking of that; if Katherine 
wanted so much to be with her parents, she might 
not want to come back. I said then that she must 
not be upset if Katherine did stay. The foster 
mother replied, “We'll be alert to it then, and 
understand whatever happens,” and continued, 
“But you should see her! You wouldn’t believe how 
affectionate she is. We were making cookies to- 
gether the other night and she said that she loved 
everybody here.” I said it was good that they were 
making her feel very happy. 

The foster mother replied, “Yes, she does need 
our affection so much. All that you told me about 
her was true. She’s so pathetic looking. When she 
first came, I tried to love her and I had the feeling 
that I was denying something to Mary, my own 
little girl. I’ve never loved another little girl and 
I felt strange.” I asked her if she thought Mary 
felt any jealousy and she said, “No, not at all. 
Whenever I love one, I do the same with the other. 
I’m sure it doesn’t bother her at all.” I said per- 
haps she felt this way because it was not easy to 
love Katherine and she said, “Well, you know, that 
was it. She’s not attractive and I wanted to love 
her, but it was hard.” I said, “We knew it would 
be like that, but somehow it is different when you 
have the child right here.” She replied, “Yes, I 
kept in mind what we said. It’s okay now but at 
the beginning it was hard. What she needs most is 
love and she is responding. 

“I feel bad about punishing her. I made her 
come in yesterday and stay in her room. She hated 
it, but I have to punish my own that way when 
they don’t behave. I hate to seem hard on her.” I 
said that perhaps she felt a little uncertain disci- 
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plining a child who was not her own. But perhaps 
she could see that she was really giving Katherine 
a chance to learn. Sometimes a child wants to have 
limits set. And she replied, “Yes, then they fee] 
we care for them. I told Katherine yesterday that 
by making herself unhappy she makes me unhappy, 
too.” I said that it does take patience, and repeated 
that we felt that she should discipline Katherine 
as she would her own child and that we would sup. 
port her in this. 


There is something new for us here, too 
—a need for our skilled support of the 
foster parents in this more difficult role: to 
enable them to love a child enough for his 
good but not so much as to be hurt them. 
selves, having in mind that he is not to be 
their own; to help them to discipline a 
child not their own but yet to do it as 
though he were; and to enable them to 
accept love from him without taking away 
that which belongs to his parents. Can any- 
thing require greater skill on our part, or 
be more delicate and discriminating, than 
the balanced adjustment which we are ask- 
ing of our foster parents? It is important 
that they have our help and the knowledge 
of our appreciation of the difficulties in this 
role, as well as the reward of our commend- 
ation when they succeed. 

Not everyone can be a foster parent ac- 
cording to our present concept of the job, 
and in the applications under study we have 
our opportunity to select the ones who we 
think can be. But just as we have children 
in long-time care, so we have “long-time” 
foster parents, and we must bear in mind 
that not always did we see their role as we 
now do, and that this has importance for 
them. If it has taken us a matter of years 
to evolve our present philosophy, we need 
to consider whether during these years of 
their service, we have been taking them 
along, step by step, in our changed think- 
ing; or, if not, whether they do not need at 
least some little time and help within which 
to adjust their thinking to the point at 
which we have been so long in arriving. 
Some of them probably cannot, even with 
time and our help, make the change from 
what was to what now is; they manifest 
needs around the foster child which they 
can satisfy only in the way they were for- 
merly able to do. It is a difficult task for us 
to help them handle their more limited role 
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with as little hurt as possible to them, as 

ons, and with respect to the years when 
we did see them as serving us well in a 
broader capacity. 


Summary 

Whether a child is with us for long-time 
care or for a short period only, our success 
in meeting his needs will stem from the same 
essentials: a recognition and acceptance, on 
the part of both parents and agency, of 
(1) the need for placement, the reasons 
therefor, and the probable period of care; 
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(2) the continuing meaning and importance 
of parents to their children and of children 
to their parents; (3) the problems attendant 
upon separation for all concerned. 

We also need to require of ourselves 
recognition and acceptance of the impor- 
tant role played by the foster parents, of the 
difficulties inherent therein, and of our obli- 
gation to provide the foster parents not only 
with casework help and support but to keep 
them currently aware of the developments 
and changes in agency practice and philos- 
ophy as these affect them. 


Group Counseling in the Family Agency 


Jerome D. Diamond 


The author is Associate District Supervisor in Jewish Family Service, New York, N. Y. His 
paper was given in substantially this form at the New York State Welfare Conference in 
New York, November, 1950. 


FAMILY COUNSELING, based upon sound 
principles of casework help, is available 
in the family service agency to meet the 
needs of the family with disturbed relation- 
ships. This help to individual families has 
its important preventive purpose. To aug- 
ment the preventive aspect of the family 
agency’s work, the Jewish Family Service 
has also been operating a broad program 
of family life education. As part of this 
program, group counseling, in the form of 
the family life institute, is a recently de- 
veloped project. 

The purpose of the family life institute 
is to single out a vital part of family life, 
such as parent-child relationships, for dis- 
cussion with a small group of compara- 
tively healthy parents to teach them and to 
help them in the application of some prin- 
ciples of healthy family living. Inevitably, 
the institute serves as a therapeutic me- 
dium, as learning and application come to- 
gether for the parents. A helpful group 
learning process requires direction and lead- 
ership of the groups by workers possessing 
skills and knowledge necessary to deal un- 
derstandingly with this content. 


General Planning for the Institute 


A family life institute, depending upon 
the nature of the group and the subject, can 


be conducted in four to eight weekly meet- 
ings. Intervals of a week make it possible 
for the group members to take home, think 
over, and discuss within their families, the 
content presented during the sessions. In 
our experience, this weekly interval was 
found short enough for family reactions to 
remain fresh and find their way into the 
following session, yet allowed sufficient time 
for the group members to absorb and apply 
some of the content of the previous session. 

In the sessions described in this paper, 
each meeting was planned to last an hour 
and a half. A beginning period of approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes was used for orienta- 
tion, and for securing reactions that might 
provide continuity from the previous ses- 
sion. Twenty minutes were taken to pre- 
sent the current week’s content, followed 
by a forty-minute discussion period. At the 
end, there was a ten-minute summation of 
the principles developed in the meetings, 
and an assignment of some kind was given, 
to be thought over during the ensuing week. 

The content of the session placed empha- 
sis upon the contribution of the individual 
to his family relationships. The subject 
matter was organized to focus the current 
experience of the parent in a way that 
would enable the group to take out of it 
an understanding of the common nature 
of their problems with children. An effort 
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was made to examine the attitudes of the 
group members and to see in what ways 
these might be modified in order that the 
parent might acquire something new, as 
well as confirm and augment what he 
already knew as a parent. The topics for 
the sessions were broad and provided for a 
kind of participation from the group which 
led them to select the specific directions that 
coincided with their interests. A rather 
full presentation of a limited subject was 
found to be more useful to a group of 
parents than a large number of subjects 
touched upon lightly. 

In the selection of participants, rough but 
fairly workable criteria for admission to the 
group were set up. The main factor had to 
be the parents’ desire to participate. As we 
attempted to reach the healthier families 
among the applicants, for these first groups, 
we decided to select applicants from families 
which included both parents and in which 
there were no known disturbances of a 
serious nature. We made a point of not ad- 
mitting new families to the succeeding ses- 
sions, because we felt the continuity for 
which we were planning would be disrupted 
by the admission of new members from 
week to week. Because we thought too large 
a group would prove cumbersome in this 
kind of effort, we limited the size of the 
groups to a maximum of twenty-five mem- 
bers. 


Content of the First Session 


The foregoing presents the agency’s gen- 
eral planning in relation to the family life 
institute. Here in some detail is the first 
session of a five-session institute on parent- 
child relations, which was conducted in 
March, 1950, with the co-operation of a 
local Young Men’s-Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association. This institute group repre- 
sented eight families, consisting of some 
fourteen to sixteen parents of children at- 
tending “Y” activities. The registration of 
the parents for the institute was conducted 
by the “Y.” In the registration process, par- 
ents indicated their interest in a discussion 
of the problems of children. No fee was 
set for this group since the “Y” policy did 
not allow this, although originally we had 
intended to charge a nominal fee for each 
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institute, in an effort to determine its use. 
fulness as a dynamic in helping a parent 
invest something of himself in such a group, 
The selection of a meeting night was deter. 
mined by the parents from a choice of three 
evenings. They decided upon the night 
that conflicted least with television pro. 
grams, social engagements, and family ob. 
ligations. The notices for the beginning 
meeting were sent out by the “Y,” request. 
ing the attendance of both parents, if pos. 
sible, and stressing promptness. 

In further preparation for the meeting, 
information was secured from the “y” 
group worker about some of the children 
whose parents would be attending the insti- 
tute. These children ranged in age from 
7 to 14 and were of both sexes. Among 
them were some shy, unassertive youngsters 
and others who were overactive; one was 
described as hostile in group relationships, 
and some were in need of a closer relation- 
ship with the male parent. For one there 
was the problem of adjusting to the pres- 
ence of a new baby sister. This material 
was used as a guide in formulating content 
that would meet the needs of this group. 
The parents represented different social and 
economic groups and included school teach- 
ers, an industrial engineer, a shopkeeper, 
and a clothing worker. 

When the group met for the first time, 
three of the mothers who arrived early be- 
came involved in a discussion of their own. 
Before the group discussion formally started, 
one parent described her own complicated 
family problem to the others who were pres- 
ent. She had recently been divorced and 
was living with her parents and her brother, 
a policeman, who could not accept her 
g-year-old son. She was considering camp 
placement as a solution to the problem. In 
a brief, private discussion between her and 
the counselor, it was possible to help her 
to’see that the specific answer she was look- 


_ ing for could not be met by this group. She 


was helped, nevertheless, in deciding to 
attend this meeting in order to find out 
whether she wished to continue with the 
institute. The leader let her know that he 
could direct her to a resource for help with 
her probem and arranged to discuss this 
with her at greater length after the meet- 
ing. Bv the time the session began, four 
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more mothers had come in; the one father 
who attended arrived late. These eight 
families continued to participate, either in- 
dividually or as couples, throughout the 
institute. 

The meeting itself started promptly. The 
leader informed the group that they were 
going to try something different in an effort 
to become acquainted and would forego a 
formal introduction by name. As a first 
step each member would try to state what 
he or she sought from this experience so 
that each person’s initial identification 
would be in terms of what he wanted from 
the group. The response was lively, with 
the reaction that this plan would provide 
some protection to the individual who 
wanted to express himself freely. The mem- 
bers wanted to be able to talk about their 
feelings and their ideas, and by starting this 
way, it would be easier to do so. 

In giving his reasons for beginning this 
way, the leader explained, first, that it 
helped to establish the purpose of the meet- 
ing, which was not primarily social, but 
educational. Second, one of the things he 
planned to teach was a way of learning to 
know another person, not merely by the 
usual means of identification—his name, 
status, and so on—but also by getting the 
“feel” of his personality. He thought if they 
could begin by seeing what it was that each 
person brought to the group and how each 
felt about the others’ contributions, they 
could get to know one another as persons 
rather than just by name. He pointed out 
that one of the goals in relationships, as 
applied to family living, is to learn to know 
the other person in a real sense. 

The group members were now able to 
express with considerable freedom what 
they wanted from the institute. An intellec- 
tualized mother, who complained about the 
lacks in modern psychology, but who was 
obviously struggling not to let her feelings 
be touched, wanted to discuss the effect of 
marital relationships on children, but she 
was not yet ready to discuss her own chil- 
dren. The leader could identify the latter 
as the overactive, highly competitive boys 
described by the Y. M. H. A. group worker. 
There were fearful mothers who could only 
present the total personal problem with 
which they wanted help. The father was 
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concerned about the effect of outside 
influences, such as radio and television, on 
his daughter’s growth. One mother’s con- 
cern was how to improve the relationship 
between her 10-year-old son and her hus- 
band. The boy was feeling upset about 
not having time enough with his father who 
worked long hours and during the week- 
end. An older woman said she was not 
ashamed to have problems in bringing up 
her children, and her question was how to 
help her son of 14 feel more independent. 
She disagreed with her husband, who was 
too strict, and she was hoping that he, too, 
would attend these sessions. The divorced 
mother thought a child needed “stimula- 
tion” from his parents to help him with 
relationships, and her problem was how 
to give this help. The next woman wanted 
to know how to handle with her husband 
disciplinary problems concerning the chil- 
dren. She did not want the responsibility 
for saying “no” each time. A working 
mother wanted a direct answer to the prob- 
lem she was having with her 15-year-old son 
who spent all his time with books, avoid- 
ing other young people—“naturally” her 
husband blamed her. 

In the ensuing discussion, the leader 
proceeded to help the group to recognize 
some mutuality of problems. They began 
to consider content and to develop a group 
purpose. This involved a desire to learn 
some principles on which to proceed in 
their personal relationships; to find some 
answers to such general problems as dis- 
obedience; to be able to recognize signs 
of emotional maturity; and to consider 
the role of the father in the family. The 
back and forth responses in the discussion 
indicated a growing acceptance of one 
another. 

It was now possible for the leader to 
pull together the common things the par- 
ents were seeking in attending the group 
and to identify some general problems with 
children. He suggested that some of the 
things they seemed to be looking for were 
ways of meeting the demands made of them 
as family members; answers to specific situ- 
ations; reassurance that problems in living 
exist for everyone; knowing more about 
what was usual and to be expected as well 
as what special handling the unusual prob- 
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lems might require. They did not want to 
be blamed for the shortcomings of their 
children and, at the same time, wanted to 
be able to meet their children’s needs with- 
out losing sight of their own needs as per- 
sons. ‘They had decided that the job of 
parenthood was a big one, but, for the most 
part, they enjoyed it. When the leader 
asked, at this point, if all of them had come 
to the meeting to have their mistakes with 
their children corrected by him, the intel- 
lectual air of the group began to break 
up; there was a different emotional charge 
in the response which began quickly to put 
the blame on husbands and on children. 

The absence of the fathers at this first 
meeting made itself felt and some discus- 
sion followed about what had made it so 
hard for them to attend. It was found 
that only two of the women present had 
actually shared with their husbands the 
fact that their presence was desired. On the 
part of some, feeling against their husbands 
was tied up with a long history of trying 
and failing to engage them in learning 
more about the problems of children. Then 
one woman significantly remarked that if 
this meeting turned out to be interesting, 
she could get her husband to attend. The 
leader recognized the need for diversion 
which the husbands might have in a busy, 
pressured life, but questioned whether 
recreation itself could meet the tensions of 
family living and broaden the base of fam- 
ily satisfaction. He considered the matter 
of “interest” a real one, however, and pro- 
ceeded to take up with the group what 
could make these sessions interesting. Most 
of them said they were already interested 
for they had learned some things about 
themselves. 

The leader stated that the participation 
of the fathers would provide for a more 
balanced group, and would accelerate dis- 
cussion and learning by bringing differing 
points of view together. It could mean more 
for the families concerned to have both par- 
ents seek answers together to questions that 
concerned them both. He recognized the 
difficulty in bringing husbands, when the 
mothers’ own conviction about the value 
of these sessions was not yet solid, and sug- 
gested proceeding with the content of the 
evening’s meeting. At the conclusion they 
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could see whether there was agreement as to 
the purpose of bringing their husbands to 
the next session. 

The leader described the broad subjects 
that he intended to cover in the five ses. 
sions. For this meeting he had selected the 
title, “What Is a Family?”, and the other 
sessions would cover: “How the Child Sees 
the Parent’; “The Parent Discovers His 
Child”; “The Climate of the Family”; and 
“The Place of Feelings in Family Living.” 

The content for this first meeting con- 
sisted of a broad orientation to family liy- 
ing, with emphasis on the marital relation- 
ship before the birth of the first child. Pro- 
ceeding from a historical discussion of the 
family in its cultural and social aspects, 
the leader helped them to see that problems 
in family relationships have always existed 
and have been present in every culture, 
The material was brought up to date by a 
discussion of some of the dynamics of the 
marital interrelationships in terms of pres- 
ent day-by-day realities that are common 
to everyone’s experience—the use of money, 
use of leisure, eating and sleeping arrange- 
ments, and so on. He then presented the 
necessary changes that occur in this rela- 
tionship with the coming of a child, and 
the role of the mother and of the father. 

The group responded to this presenta- 
tion with a great deal of discussion that 
focused on the question of what happened 
between the husband and wife following 
the birth of a child. This was an area where 
there was sharing of feeling within the 
group as the leader encouraged them to 
look to their own experiences. 

The brief discussion at the end was on 
the subject for the next meeting. In prepa- 
ration, the group members were asked, dur- 
ing the intervening week, to try to look at 
their families from the point of view of 
their children. In this role, what would 


. they see? What would their attitudes be? 


What would be their complaints; what their 
satisfactions? 

The leader arranged to talk with two 
of the mothers before they left. It was 
possible to evaluate the problem of the one 
mother who had talked with him briefly 
before the session started. This related to 
her divorce, her adjustment to returning to 
her parental home, and the ensuing difficul- 
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ties with her son. She accepted referral to 
the family agency for counseling. The sec- 


ond mother expressed concern about the- 


“seclusiveness” of her 15-year-old son and 
the leader explored the limitations of the 

up in meeting her problem. She was 
not ready at this point to use individual 
help, although at a later time she was able 


to do so. 


Content of Later Sessions 


There was a larger group for the second 
session, since more of the women were able 
to bring their husbands. The men became 
as positively engaged in the discussion as 
their wives and continued to attend until 
the institute was finished. ‘This session, 
“How the Child Sees the Parent,” focused 
on the meaning of growth and helped the 
group to find the differences in point of 
view between parent and child. 

The content of the third session, “The 
Parent Discovers the Child,” focused on the 
needs that parents had that were expressed 
in their handling of the child, and met 
some of their wish to discuss the differences 
in the roles of the father and of the mother. 
“The Climate of the Family,” in the fourth 
session, drew together problems of children 
and problems of parents in order to see 
where areas of difficulty existed. It pro- 
vided an opportunity for an examination of 
the problems of siblings, of in-laws, and of 
other areas of tension. The final session, 
“The Place of Feeling in Family Living,” 
presented an opportunity to sum up and 
evaluate the usefulness of the institute. It 
was a lively meeting. —The unanswered as 
well as the answered questions were hon- 
estly evaluated, with the parents affirming 
what they had gained, and using this oppor- 
tunity for common acknowledgment that 
all situations and answers could not be 
anticipated. 

Throughout the presentations, efforts 
were made to state basic principles in fam- 
ily living with simplicity, to use illustrative 
material from widely available reading, and 
particularly to draw from experiences of 
the participants themselves. The source 
material for the content was basically drawn 
from the leader’s own experience as a fam- 
ily counselor, and the professional reading 
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associated with it, but there was room 
throughout for group contribution. 


Principles Underlying the Institute 


A discussion of the process and methods 
of the family life institute requires a state- 
ment of the principles on which we were 
attempting to operate. These were: first, 
that learning by doing contributes to the 
fullest learning; and second, that an in- 
tellectually accepted concept is not truly 
a part of a parent’s equipment until he 
has resolved his feeling about it sufficiently 
to try out his new knowledge. 

An illustration of the application of these 
principles of learning lay in the discussion 
of the absence of husbands from the group, 
which took place during the first meeting. 
The clues to the feelings of the mothers 
were given by them—their failure to let 
their husbands into the group; their need 
to protect themselves from their husbands’ 
criticisms; their reaction to the group lead- 
er’s giving the man a responsible role in the 
family configuration; and the need to ex- 
plore this experience before taking the risk 
of sharing it with their husbands. These 
responses were familiar to the leader be- 
cause of his individual counseling experi- 
ence, which enabled him to recognize them 
in this group reaction. Here, however, it 
was important that these feelings be met in 
a way that could leave the group with con- 
viction and understanding as to their 
purpose in coming so that, at the con- 
clusion of the session, they would be able 
to use that first meeting’s content construc- 
tively at home. The fact that in the fol- 
lowing sessions these mothers could partici- 
pate with their husbands in the group was 
indicative that there had been real shifts in 
attitude. The kinds of contributions made 
by the husbands were such that it was un- 
necessary for us to begin the institute over 
again for their benefit, and attested to the 
fullness of the sharing that their wives were 
able to accomplish following this discussion. 

This group possessed only a rough kind 
of homogeneity. It was necessary to pull 
together, and to meet wherever possible the 
needs of all its members in relation to the 
content being presented. Since their chil- 
dren were of different ages, it was impor- 
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tant to find the principles that could help 
the parents try to meet the growth needs of 
their children at whatever stage they were 
at this time. This was done by describing 
a particular child at a particular stage of 
his growth, and attempting to help the par- 
ents learn the excitement and satisfaction of 
becoming more fully involved in finding 
what their own children might be like in 
the process of their development. The 
group discussion had to be accompanied 
by the vital element of actual experience, 
with the parent’s attempting to use his 
growing awareness in his relationship with 
his child, and with wife or husband. 

The development of warm relationships 
among members of the group who had been 
strangers was an important aspect of this ex- 
perience. It provided for many of them 
the first place where they could test them- 
selves out, with greater warmth and more 
giving of themselves, yet with less risk than 
in those vital and delicate home relation- 
ships where ultimately the change was 
desired. 

In this way, the institute grew into a pur- 
posive group, interested in considering con- 
tent and in finding its individual usefulness. 
It developed a character and personality of 
its own, with its members ready to risk a 
more mature expression of feeling with one 
another, and to attempt some movement in 
personal growth. It is interesting that, in 
their relations to other group members, the 
time came when they were no longer ready 
to give advice to the next person, but were 
able to seek that which was common in 
their feelings and experience and add this 
to their own and the group’s understanding 
of the problem. In this way the group itself 
started to carry some responsibility for de- 
veloping its own educational content as it 
progressed. The leader could then shift 
somewhat from holding control over them 
as it was necessary to do in the first session. 

Efforts to use the group experience in 
family living left the parents feeling closer 
as a group. The leader was alert to this 
development and felt that the group offered 
the individual some support and protection 
that sustained him through the fear of try- 
ing, and through the possible impact of 
disappointment if he were not able to apply 
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at once the content he was learning. The 
group experience, it appeared, provided 
a new dimension for the person in which 
he could prepare for change, take on new 
learning in the process of the discussion, 
and test his effort. Here, important differ. 
ences from individual counseling situations 
were found. The member looked less to the 
leader for approbation or disapproval, and 
more to the group. From the way in which 
he made use of the group from step to 
step in the process, it was possible to observe 
and understand where he felt blocked, since 
the group reflected his own struggle, and he 
and the other members could then be 
helped to move on. 

That the institute is no panacea is a diffi- 
cult concept to convey to its members, who 
bring a strong investment in their hopes 
that here they will find the answers to all 
their problems. It was necessary to main- 
tain a continuing relatedness between the 
problems the members articulated and the 
development of content. The leader needed 
to use a method that permitted them to 
find and apply principles of family living 
to their own situations. The role of the 
group leader is based upon such a method. 

We found that there were some individ- 
uals to whom participation meant control. 
This usually took the form of attempts to 
channel the discussion to settle their own 
problem, or to discuss a personal philos- 
ophy. This did not occur frequently in this 
particular group and, when it did, it was 
possible for the leader to use his authority 
to bring them back to the purpose of the 
meetings. 

In the handling of the institute material, 
focused as it was on family living, and 
with emotional content for all, the impact 
of the group’s values was strong enough to 
threaten a member whose opinions might 
differ from those of the majority. When 


~ one of the parents found himself strongly 


opposed by the group, it was necessary to 
help him personally, and at the same time 
to help the group make room for this dif- 
ference in its midst. They needed guidance 
in moving beyond a personal attack, and in 
returning to the consideration of content 
and its application to the individual. We 
found that usually, at one point or another, 
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each person expressed a need for something 
separate from the group. A brief conference 
before or after the meeting, a word of recog- 
nition or encouragement, a letter to a mem- 
ber who had not attended, and so on, served 
the purpose of bringing the parent back 
into the group more fully and helped him 
to participate. The dynamic interplay of 
these forces of group with individual is not 
unlike what takes place in family living 
itself; we found the institute to be a place 
to help its members take in, on an experi- 
ential level, the family living principle. 

This teaching method calls upon the 
leader to ask something in effort from the 
group. The assignment at the end of each 
session is an important element of the learn- 
ing process. Such an assignment requires 
the parents consciously to make some use 
of the content in preparation for further 
participation the following week, and also 
serves as a test of the degree to which the 
parents and the leader have been able to 
get together during the session. 


Conclusions 


The family life institute is designed to 
help the normal family discuss and develop 
principles of wholesome family living. Its 
purpose is to enhance present family living 
and to prevent breakdown. The method 
consists of the application of modern pro- 
gressive educational techniques to a 
thoughtfully worked out content derived 
from the experiences and knowledge of the 
skilled family counselor in the family 
agency. In the institute, small groups of 
parents use weekly meetings over a period 
of four to eight weeks in order to have an 
experience with this content which has 
consistency and continuity for them. An 
effort is made to encourage the parents to 
use the principles developed in the course 
of the institute and to share their experi- 
ences in this with the group. In order to 
help the participants to make the fullest 
use of the group and of the content pre- 
sented, the group leader must be related to 
the feelings and reactions of the group mem- 
bers, and must function in such a way as to 
enable constructive changes in attitudes to 
take place. 

The values we have observed in this 
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group experience for parents aremany. The 
group offers a setting different from that 
of individual counseling in which feeling 
and attitude may be reflected and change 
may be experienced. Questions and doubts 
can be expressed with considerable freedom 
as the participants come to realize the uni- 
versality of some of their family problems. 
The group process provides support and 
protection for the individual as he tries to 
apply the content to his own living situa- 
tion. The participation of husband and 
wife in the same group provides an experi- 
ence through which they can more realisti- 
cally evaluate their own relationship and 
emerge with a deeper acceptance of each 
other. 

We have by no means reached a final 
answer, or even safe middle ground, in the 
use of educational skills with groups of par- 
ents. The extent to which families are able 
to use the family life institute, however, 
should not be left to speculation. In the 
group described above there were reliable 
indications in the very quality of participa- 
tion that something significant was going on 
for the members. They displayed a sus- 
tained interest in the subject matter and the 
content was obviously meaningful. Prob- 
lems were discussed with freedom, and some 
answers were found. Each individual had 
an opportunity at some point to examine 
his own relationships and some aspect of his 
family living. Couples seemed to learn to 
let go of the need to blame each other, and 
to pick up a more positive orientation to 
family living—a desire to meet their prob- 
lems and to secure greater satisfaction from 
their families. 

Many areas in group counseling need 
further exploration. With our belief that 
such a program is possible with healthy 
adults, we need to examine also whether this 
can be used with adolescents. Other areas 
that need exploring are the application of 
group counseling to younger children; its 
possible effectiveness with the more troubled 
adults; whether the curriculum would be 
more helpful with either less or greater 
content, or with a varied number of ses- 
sions. The impact of group experience on 
the couples participating needs explora- 
tion to determine its effect on their rela- 
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tionship. The leader’s role, too, needs 
study. Parents’ preparation through sepa- 
rate interviews before admission to the in- 
stitute could be examined, and perhaps a 
better knowledge of their children could 
prepare the leader more adequately. 

The question of skills needs further ex- 
ploration. In this presentation the skills of 
the family counselor, the educator, and the 


Readers’ 


To THE Eprror: 

In a recent three-part article Father 
Bowers included 34 different definitions of 
“casework” which he found in various 
journals over a period from 1915 to 1947.1 
I should like to comment on these defini- 
tions, presenting the viewpoint, not of a 
social worker, but of a semanticist. 

Father Bowers said “a term is said to be 
defined when its complete intensive mean- 
ing is given.” The word “intensive” he 
certainly borrowed from the language of 
classical logic which states that an intensive 
meaning is the collection of attributes that 
makes up a complete general notion. Now 
in this twentieth century it has become 
recognized by semanticists, at least, that the 
structure of language is much more rigid 
than the structure of reality and that com- 
plex general notions vary from person to 
person and so do the collection of attributes 
that make them up. 

But surely “casework” is not a very com- 
plex general notion unless you make it 
appear so by highly abstract definition. 
This the 34 definitions cited appear to do, 
as will be shown later. 

Again, says Father Bowers, “the defini- 


tion should encompass the sum total of- 


the essential qualities of the definiendum 
or that which is being defined.” 

Now what constitutes the “essential qual- 
ities” depends, says the modern semanticist, 
on who is doing the constituting and not 
on any absolute set of categories such as the 


1 Swithun Bowers, O.M.I. “The Nature and Defi- 
nition of Social Casework,” JOURNAL OF SocIAL CAsE- 
work, Vol. XXX, No’s. 8, 9, 10 (1949). 
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group worker are drawn upon. Neverthe. 
less, we continue to think of ourselves ¢. 
sentially as family counselors. Are we hold. 
ing on to this merely to stay on safer, better 
known ground? Or is there something in 
the orientation of the counseling skills 
which, when blended with these others, 
seems to offer most for family life edy. 
cation? 


Comments 


school of Aristotelian thinking has long 
maintained. 

The 34 different definitions of “case. 
work” inventoried by Father Bowers all 
have a common characteristic. They are all 
of a highly abstract kind and therefore have 
a vagueness that such forms of definition 
necessarily have because they have included 
many more activities than the one that is 
being defined. 

Taking them as they stand, the present 
writer could claim that he is a caseworker, 
even a social caseworker, a designation that 
any one of his many social worker friends 
would repudiate at once. 

There are many other human activities 
that could be defined by practically all of 
the 34 definitions given. Here are a few of 
them: education, money lending, police 
work, art, medicine, religion, psychiatry, 
Alcoholics Anonymous; various activities of 
the helping, aiding, and assisting kind done 
by neighbors, friends, missions, and so on. 

Just a few illustrations. The sentences 
between quotation marks are definitions of 
casework among the 34 cited. They could 
also define: 


- 1. Medicine: “individual therapy through treat 
ment relationship.” 

2.Art: “effort to interpret and preserve the 
aesthetic values in human relationships.” 

g-Religion: “the art of changing human 
attitudes.” 

4. Alcoholics Anonymous: “the art of assisting the 
individual in developing and making use of his 
egg capacity to deal with problems which he 
aces in his social environment.” 


The reader must understand that I am 
not trying to sabotage any of the 34 defini- 
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tions given. They are all serious attempts 
to define a fairly simple territory. They 
all make use, however, of high order ab- 
stract terms. Perhaps the intent is to keep 
the reader of social work literature up in 
the higher levels of abstract cloud land, for 
the sake of his ego comfort. There is no 
great harm in keeping your head in the 
clouds excepting that it inclines to keep 
your feet dangling in the air, and I am sure 
that social workers will be the last persons 
to admit that they operate in this way. 

As a matter of fact, nearly all of the 34 
definitions start with such general terms as 
art, process, method, discipline, help, treat- 
ment, service. Here are a few that are on 
an even higher level of cloudy generality: 

1924, Wright: “a search for the truth for creative 

urposes in the personality of the client and in all 
his relationships.” 

But for the word client, this sounds like 
the sales promotion talk of a school of 
dancing. 

1930, Robinson: “individual therapy through a 
treatment relationship.” 

This describes just as well the activity 
of a chiropractor, a masseur, a neurologist, 
a psychiatrist, or even a family doctor. 


1946, Wilsnack: “a therapeutic discipline for en- 
couraging ego development.” 

As a matter of fact, I practice this disci- 
pline on myself and on my fellow man but 
this does not make me a psychiatrist, a 
priest, or a social worker. I also practice a 
discipline for deflating the overdeveloped 
ego, including my own. What does this 
make me? 

There are only two of the 34 definitions 
that come down close enough to earth to 
make much semantic sense, in my opinion. 
These define casework as a special kind of 
social work and use the term social work in 
the definition. 


1935, Reynolds: “that form of social work . . .” 
1925, Rubinow: “a social work method .. .” 


Father Bowers has done a very useful 
service in beginning the Herculean task of 
cleaning out the Augean stables of the ver- 
biage that has accumulated in the social 
work stalls and of course it has accumulated 
in many other fields of human communica- 
tion as well. George Santayana has stated 
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the problem in an epigram that shows 
great insight: 

We are over-educated verbally and without roots 
in Mother Earth. 

And finally we have to consider the defi- 
nition of casework offered by Father Bowers 
himself at the end of his three articles: 

Social casework is an art in which knowledge of 
the science of human relations and skill in relation- 
ship are used to mobilize capacities in the indi- 
vidual and resources in the community appropriate 
for better adjustment between the client and all or 
any part of his total environment. 

This definition does indeed start by lim- 
iting the thing defined to “social casework,” 
but where it contains such words as 
“mobilize,” “better adjustment,” and “total 
environment” I am reminded of the social 
work special jargon I hear. 

In all of these 35 definitions nobody ever 
does anything. Casework just happens and 
the fact that there is an individual case- 
worker somewhere in the territory is barely 
implied. This heavy use of the passive con- 
struction is characteristic of social work as 
I have observed it. 

And now that I have been commenting 
on 35 definitions, I feel that I ought to try 
a definition of social casework myself and 
give the reader a chance to reflect on its 
drawbacks as I have about the 35, others: 

A kind of professional social work in which a 
person known as a caseworker communicates with 
another person known as a client for the purpose 
of giving the client help. 

This definition certainly lacks many of 
the connotative meanings that have clus- 
tered around the concept of casework, but 
this is an attempt at a definition and not a 
treatise. | 

There is one thing about the definition at 
least that merits attention. It recognizes 
the fact that there is such a thing as a case- 
worker. None of the 35 definitions, includ- 
ing that of Father Bowers, takes notice of 
this simple fact. It is always easier to define 
a term in terms of its high level abstrac- 
tions. That is why so many definitions of 
this kind cover the whole water front. 

There was a time when the social worker 
took his language pretty much for granted. 
He was taught a certain kind of social 
workese that gave him status and profes- 
sional standing. But just as it is happening 
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in business, law, and many other profes- 
sions dealing with human relations, many 
persons active in these fields are becoming 
conscious that there is need for a language 
house cleaning that will brush down the 
cobwebs of Big Word abstractions from the 
ceilings of their word buildings and make 
it possible to live in an environment of 
fewer and shorter words of greater denota- 
tive directness. 

This is a good sign. The first thing 
to do when you become conscious that you 
are sick is to find out what makes you sick. 

I think there are two classes of people 
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who need to speak simply and on a low 
abstraction level wherever possible. These 
are the social workers and the semanticists, 
They should learn greater acceptance of 
each other and not spend too much time jn 
trying to define terms. 


Joun J. KEssLER 


Lecturer in General 
Semantics, Washington 
University, St. Louis, 

and a committee chairman 
of the Missouri Association 
for Social Welfare 


Editorial Notes 


William Gioseffi’s article, “The Rela- 
tionship of Culture to the Principles of 
Casework,” was originally presented at the 
New York State Welfare Conference at a 
meeting planned by the Committee on Cul- 
tural Dynamics in the Curriculum of the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, of which committee Mr. Gioseffi is 
a member. In relating cultural factors to 
casework practice, his paper makes an im- 
portant contribution to the increasing 
amount of literature on the subject of cul- 
ture and social work. It is also interesting 
to note that significant committee work is 
being carried on which should lead to fur- 
ther integration of this cultural knowledge 
with actual casework practice. An example 
of this is the Committee on Cultural Dy- 
namics in the Curriculum which has been 
active for the past two years. In describing 
its work, the chairman, Anna E. King, 
states: 


“The committee conceived that its proper 
area of responsibility might be to act as one 
of the groups interested in finding and 
adapting cultural material to social work. 
With this end in view, in a series of work- 
shops and study groups it brought together 
social work educators, social scientists, and 
social work practitioners. 

“Since the committee started its activities, 
the interest in and demand for information 
about cultural dynamics has been continu- 


ous and consistent. Materials and bulletins 
of schools reflect this, as do other periodi- 
cals and the proceedings of many confer. 
ences. Ata recent workshop on this subject 
given at the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work 
in Toronto in January, 1951, teachers of 
practice courses in social casework and 
social group work described the methods by 
which they had begun to place and inte 
grate socio-cultural materials at various 
stages in the student’s two-year program in 
both class and field work. As one listened 
to the discussion between social scientists 
and social workers in this workshop, one 
was vividly reminded of the days in which 
social work teachers and practitioners were 
beginning to find out how to integrate the 
findings of psychiatry into their education 
and practice. One was struck by the differ- 
ence in focus, in frame of reference, and in 
what was emphasized by one discipline and 
subordinated by another. 

“The committee believes, however, that 
‘only a beginning has been made. Its orig- 
inal objectives are only imperfectly real- 
ized: (1) to formulate conceptual content, 
(2) to formulate core areas of substantive 
content for cultural study in curricula; (8) 
to assemble materials for instruction for 
class and field; and (4) to determine prin- 
ciples and methods of collaboration with 
social scientists. 

“In regard to the first, we have achieved 
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some basic working agreements, which have 
been formulated and are available; in re- 

d to the second and third, there are still 
many ‘open’ questions to be answered 
before content can be put in a form useful 
for curriculum planning. One group, how- 
ever, ‘The New York Cultural Project,’ 
which is composed of teachers in schools of 
social work, social scientists, and practi- 
tioners, has been studying case records in 
order to select the kind of material most 
useful for teaching purposes in the cultural 
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area, and it is hoped that some teaching 
records will result from this. In the case 
of determining principles and methods of 
collaboration, interesting experiments that 
promise to be fruitful are being carried on 
in a number of schools. 

“The committee is eager to serve as a 
clearing house for stimulating, co-ordinat- 
ing, and directing interests into a consistent 
pattern towards the objectives established. 
The achievement of interdisciplinary col- 
laboration is the immediate task.” 


Book Reviews 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES IN SOCIAL CASE- 
WORK: Selected Articles 1940-1950: Cora Kasius, 
Editor. 433 pp-, 1950. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America or SOCIAL CASEWORK. $4.50. 

In the decade, 1940-1950, SoctaL Casework (for- 
merly THE FAMILY, JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CasEWwoRK) 
published about four hundred and fifty articles. 
This volume contains thirty-two articles selected 
from this impressive number of articles published 
in the ten-year period. Thirty-one authors are 
represented. A generic focus is maintained thiough- 
out this volume by limiting the articles chosen to 
those discussing underlying principles and_ basic 
techniques. Articles dealing primarily with the 
application of principles in specific settings, of 
which there were many during the war years, are 
excluded. The labor—doubtless one of love, for the 
editor of SoctaL CasEworK—of making such a selec- 
tion has been perceptively accomplished. The result 
should meet the needs, which prompted the volume, 
of practitioners, instructors, libraries, and publica- 
tions both in the United States and abroad which 
have made many requests for such a book. 

The articles are presented chronologically in each 
of three sections, headed respectively: “Philosophy,” 
“Teaching and Supervision,” and “Casework Prac- 
tice.” The articles meet the criteria mentioned 
above and have the enduring quality one hopes to 
find. It is, of course, impossible, in a brief review, 
to comment on the articles themselves. Readers of 
SoctaL Casework will find many old “favorites” 
among the selections; each article has merit of its 
own; the careful indexing of the subject matter of 
the articles makes the volume valuable as a refer- 
ence work. 

The more one studies the organization of the 
articles under the three headings, the more one 
is constrained to comment critically thereon. “Phi- 


losophy” is concerned with general principles of a 
systematic nature, ordinarily with implications of 
their practical application. “Practice” is concerned 
with actual performance or application of knowl- 
edge. Unless one is inclined to quarrel with Web- 
ster, the articles in the “Practice” section by Maeder, 
Sytz, Austin, Garrett (“Historical Survey of the 
Evolution of Casework”), and Hollis are of such 
broad import for the implications of casework that 
they seem, to this reviewer, to belong more appro- 
priately under “Philosophy.” Furthermore, the two 
articles by Bibring and the one by Coleman in- 
cluded under “Practice” seem to belong in some 
special category having to do with argumentation 
as to whether casework is or is not psychotherapy. 
(It may be noted that at least nine of the articles 
in the book touch significantly on this latter sub- 
ject.) If these articles are considered to be philo- 
sophical rather than directly concerned with appli- 
cation of knowledge or belonging in some other 
category, the remaining articles in the “Practice” 
section are not sufficiently representative of the 
important contributions which have been made to 
practice in the decade. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the decade pro- 
duced in the pages of SoctaL Casework a number 
of important “Practice” articles to which the prac- 
titioner makes frequent reference. For example, the 
following may be mentioned: Saul, on the applica- 
tion of psychosomatic knowledge in casework (No- 
vember, 1941); Ross, on casework with adolescents 
(November, 1941); Maeder, on the generic aspects 
of the intake interview (March, 1942); D. Berko- 
witz, on protective casework (November, 1943); Neu- 
mann, on the use of psychiatric consultation (Octo- 
ber, 1945); S. Berkowitz, on fee charging in the 
casework agency (April, 1947); and S. Berkowitz, 
on the treatment of marital discord (November, 
1948). 
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Since there is probably no end to differences of 
opinion on the omissions in any anthology, let us 
be grateful that we anticipate no differences of 
opinion among practitioners and others as to the 
wise and helpful commissions which the book pre- 
sents to us. 

RALPH ORMSBY 
Family Service of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


LEADERSHIP OF TEEN-AGE GROUPS: Dorothy M. 
Roberts. 195 pp., 1950. Association Press, New 
York, or SoctaL CAsEworK. $3.00. 


This book will be of particular value to commu- 
nity leaders who do not have access to professional 
group work service but have a need to initiate or to 
develop leisure-time programs with their teen-age 
boys and girls. Its practical suggestions also will be 
of help to the untrained paid or volunteer leader 
who receives only a very limited amount of pro- 
fessional supervision in his work with adolescent 
groups, especially adolescents from middle income 
families. 

Mrs. Roberts shares the rich experience she has 
gained through twenty years of volunteer leadership 
with teen-age boys’ and girls’ groups. In the first 
part she presents “The World of the Teen-Ager” 
and discusses the typical problems, needs, and atti- 
tudes of the adolescent, “as he appears” or “as he 
is,” and the importance of his group to him. In 
the second section she gives practical suggestions 
for helping teen-agers organize their groups, includ- 
ing a description of some existing types of groups 
and a statement of principles for group organiza- 
tion. The third section deals with the principles 
of leadership and covers such important subjects 
as qualifications of leaders, “leadership through 
counseling,” and evaluation of the progress of the 
group and of the leader. The last division, “Pro- 
gram Planning with Teen-Age Groups,” includes a 
discussion of long-range and short-range planning, 
and presentation of program subject matter and its 
use. 

Although the book does not seem to be written 
for the professional group worker, he can learn 
from it. He can see the responsibility of leadership 


through the eyes of a volunteer who has a mature - 


understanding of adolescents as people, who has a 
dynamic and positive approach to her responsibility, 
and who recognizes her limitations as a volunteer. 
She clearly states that “teen-agers in the delinquent 
group usually need professional help” and that 
“a volunteer leader, untrained in dealing with this 
class of boys, should rarely attempt to diagnose the 
trouble.” “Any help should be given with the 
guidance of an expert.” She also recommends that 
any community starting a teen-age center or pro- 
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gram should secure an experienced, trained pergog 
to direct it. 

This reviewer is of the opinion that the weak 
aspects of the book are the prescriptions for group 
organization and for the use of program resources 
in planning. The group life of adolescents is top 
complex and active for the application of specific 
methods and ideas of organizing groups and develop. 
ing programs. Yet her suggestions can be used ag 
tangible helps to inexperienced volunteers who do 
not receive adequate professional supervision. 

The greatest contribution of Mrs. Roberts is in 
her handling of the delicate balance between the 
role of the adult leader and the indigenous leader. 
ship by the teen-agers, themselves. She says that 
“young people often possess amazingly sound ideas, 
They will carry through, with success, meaningful 
projects adults would not dream they could under. 
take. Let the natural group leaders show the way, 
Let them know you stand back of them ready to 
help. They will call on you—be sure of that.” In 
the discussion of what teen-agers want from an adult 
leader, Mrs. Roberts writes that “translated into 
adult terminology their stated requirements would 
seem to include: wisdom, which is more than in- 
telligence; willingness to state honestly what one 
thinks, when asked, with the implication that one 
does think; self-restraint that makes one able to 
wait until a point of view is asked for, and lack of 
fear that it never will be requested; willingness to 
give courtesy in listening as well as to expect it for 
oneself; resourcefulness in having on hand a reserve 
of suggestions and ideas; genuine respect for per- 
sonality that inspires mutual trust and confidence; 
genuine capacity to like young people.” 

The entire manuscript is highly readable for it 
is presented in non-technical language and is filled 
with carefully chosen illustrative material. 

CLYDE MuRRAY 
Manhattanville Neighborhood Center 
New York, N. Y. 


THE CRIMINALITY OF WOMEN: Otto Pollak. 180 
pp-, 1950. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, or SoctaL CASEworRK. $3.50. 


“Many male attempts to understand women have 
actually been attempts to rationalize men’s treat- 
ment of the other sex and are frequently nothing 
but self deceptions,” says the author. With this idea 
in mind, he proceeds to demonstrate fairly com 
clusively that the number of female crimes is under- 
reported and that those reaching the attention of 
the law frequently go unpunished. An important 
reason for this he finds to be the remnants of 
chivalry in our culture, in that men hesitate to 
report female criminal behavior, police hesitate to 
arrest, and judge and jury are loath to convict. 
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He also sees, however, that fully as important in 
the failure to recognize the extent of female crime 
are the opportunities for indirect and concealed 
methods of criminality. Thus, as homemaker, cook, 
and nurse, a woman has subtle opportunities for 
poisoning and infanticide not easily available to 
the male. Her victims often do not seek the pro- 
tection of the law either because they are children, 
or are men involved with women in illicit sex 
relations who, therefore, hesitate to expose their 
relationships. Furthermore, when women are in- 
volved in gang crimes, they seldom are the actual 
perpetrators, but are more often used as decoys, 
informers, or receivers of stolen goods, and, thus, 
are more likely to escape detection. 

Because of these facts and other similar ones, the 
author concludes that criminality among women is 
at least as frequent as among men, in spite of the 
many statistical tables presented showing that re- 
ported criminality among women is much lower 
than among men. Of special interest to psycholo- 
gists are his chapters on the biological and social 
factors in female crime. In discussing the biologi- 
cal factors, he presents considerable evidence that 
the emotional disturbances of menstruation are 
often concomitant with criminal behavior. He 
seems to feel that, for women, sex delinquency is 
often the opening wedge leading to opportunities 
for a criminal career. He rightly suggests that 
some of his hypotheses are really suggestions of 
fields for further study. For example, the reviewer 
would question whether the relation between men- 
struation and crime is a simple one. Although 
the statistical coincidence is impressive, there is 
need for more detailed life histories of the crimi- 
nals to establish the significance of the relationship. 
The author’s hypothesis that women’s cultural 
training fits them to accept the idea of deceiving 
people with very little sense of guilt is also a fruit- 
ful field for further investigation. His suggestion 
is that the fact that women can conceal successfully 
their reaction or lack of reaction in the sexual act 
must give them confidence in their ability to carry 
on successful deception. Moreover, women’s gen- 
eral cultural training in concealing many of their 
true feelings makes the habitual practice of decep- 
tion of little concern to them. 

In such a brief discussion of as important a topic 
as the comparison of female criminality and male 
criminality, it is not surprising that some aspects 
are understressed. For example, one gets the im- 
pression that prostitution plays an important role 
in female crime in the United States. It is prob- 
able that it is a much less significant factor in other 
countries where it is not, itself, listed as a crime. 
At the same time, the author does not concern 
himself with what must be an equally significant 
aspect of male crime, homosexuality, where the 
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same need of secrecy and the same possibility of 
exploiting the victim exist as in prostitution. 

The book is well worth reading. The material 
is presented objectively. One gets the impression 
the writer is neither hostile nor chivalrous toward 
women. 

CLARA THOMPSON, M.D. 
New York, N. Y. 


Have You Seen These? 


Life Adjustment Booklets (Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Single 
pamphlets 60 cents). Planned for young people of 
high school and college age. 


Looking Ahead to Marriage, by Clifford Adams. 
Gives direct answers to questions about marriage, 
dating, going steady, and the engagement period. 
Advice about how to choose a marriage partner, and 
how to judge your own readiness for marriage. 


Where Are Your Manners, by Barbara Valentine 
Hertz. A useful guide to good manners in the 
home, at school, or elsewhere. Good manners are 
based on courtesy and consideration to others. 
Simple tips for making life smoother through know- 
ing what to do and how to do it. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Work Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric 
Program on the doctorate level will begin 














Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


SUPERVISOR—CASEWORK. Range $3996-$4800. Psychiatric 
consultation. National Health and Welfare Retirement. Re- 
quires full professional training and supervisory experience 
Including work with émigrés, offers opportunities for stu- 
dents, and staff development. N. Cooper, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Jewish Family Service, 610 Temple St., Los Angeles 12, 
Calif. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for agency with supervised foster 
home program and small residential institution for children. 
High standards, limited case loads, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Four workers. Student training program. MSW; six 
years’ casework experience including one year supervisory 
experience in foster home placement required. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience, from $4320. Children's Foster 
Care Services, 4368 Lincoln Ave., Oakland 2, Calif. 








CASEWORKERS. Graduate accredited school. For child- 
placing division and for family division. Qualified super- 
visors. Psychiatric consultation program. Pleasant working 
conditions. Salary range $2976-$3708 plus $20 a month cost- 
of-living. Apply to General Director, Catholic Social Serv- 
ice, 1825 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—graduate of an approved 
school of social work, for general hospital with expand- 
Ing program. Experience desired but not essential. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Write Direc- 
tor, Social Service, Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport 8, 
Conn. 


CASEWORK OPENINGS are expected this spring and 
summer for professionally trained caseworkers in private, 
non-sectarian children's agency providing adoption, board- 
ing home, and group living services. Excellent supervision, 
reasonable case loads, good personnel practices, with salary 
range to $4000, commensurate with qualifications. Real 
opportunities for advancement. Student training center. 
Beautiful city with unusual cultural advantages. For full 
Information regarding agency and community write Chil- 
dren's Services of Connecticut, 1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 
$, Conn. 








CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of social 
work. Training and experience in family agency preferred. 
Salary commensurate with experience. Excellent supervision 
provided. Psychiatric consultant available. Pleasant city to 
work in. Family Service Society, 34 Trumbull St., Hartford 
3, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of social 
work. To work with local family and displaced person serv- 
ices. Psychiatric consultant. Salary scale $2700-$4000. Jewish 
Social Service, 91 Vine St., Hartford 12, Conn. 





CASEWORKER—female, graduate of an accredited school of 
social work, for small non-sectarian family agency. Iimmedi- 
ate opening. Member Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica. Write Family Service Association, 137 Colony St., 
Meriden, Conn. 








CASEWORKER. Opening in family-children's service agency 
for professionally trained caseworker. Salary range com- 
parable with good agency practice. Information given 


upon inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





Social Casework : 


CASEWORKERS in foster home department in 
function children's agency. Professional training 
Good personnel practices. Salary range comparable 
good agency practice. Anna K. Bueli, Casework Sup 
Children's Center, 1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven 14, 













CASEWORKER. Opportunity as part of Mental H 
Clinic team in state-wide program including social 
casework, counseling, and community interpretation. 
commensurate with experience. Graduate of school of 
work, preferably with psychiatric training. Write Dr, 7 
Howard, Clinical Director, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Dele. 
ware State Hospital, Farnhurst, Dela. 















CASEWORKER—TRAINED. Interested in broad program 

family casework, including marital adjustments, children’s 
behavior problems, guidance to adolescents, unmarried 
ers, etc. Family Life Education program includes p 
riage counseling and parent-child relationship dise 
to individuals and to groups. Salary range 00 
Family Service, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 
















CASEWORKER with Master's degree in social work. 
range $2750-$3750 depending on qualifications. Travelers Ald 
Society, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. Community Mental 
Health Clinic In beautiful, historic, southern city. Primary 
focus is therapy with children and adults. Graduate. Major Ur 
In psychiatric social work. Two years’ experience. Salary to . OF 
be arranged. Write Director, Mental Health Clinic, 20 w, 
Gaston St., Savannah, Ga. HUI 


SENIOR CASEWORKER. Opening for qualified social worker 
with experience in family or children's agency or mental P. 
hygiene clinic. Interesting opportunity for person skilled REA 
in treatment of children and adults who can give some 
supervision. City of 50,000 near Chicago. Psychiatric con. 
sultation. Retirement plan. Salary $3600-$4200 dependent on 
experience and ability. Write Executive Secretary, Family 
Service Association, 32 S. River St., Aurora, Ill. 


















CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of social 
work. Ability to speak Yiddish or German desired but not , 
essential. Salary based on experience: $3148-$4768. Write 
to Jewish Family and Community Service, 23! S. Wells St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





SENIOR MENTAL HYGIENIST. To supervise 
psychiatric social workers and carry limited case 
load. Salary $4920-$6120. Graduate PSW 
major plus four years’ employment in psychiatric 
social work with children. Supervisory experi- 
ence, 


ASSISTANT MENTAL HYGIENIST (Psychiatric 
Social Worker). Graduate PSW major with two 
years’ experience in psychiatric social work with 
children. Salary $3720-$4620. 


“ JUNIOR MENTAL HYGIENIST (Psychiatric So- 
cial Worker). Graduate, social worker with 
psychiatric field placement in child guidance 
clinic. Salary $3060-$3660. 


Work in above positions is in state-wide child 
guidance clinics. Positions under state merit 
service provide many liberal benefits including | 
retirement and group insurance. For further in- 
formation write William T. Youngberg, Super- 
visor of Personnel, State Department of Health, 
Hartford, Conn. 




















